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The most complete line of 
scientific instruments and lab- 
oratory supplies in the world 
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Lifetime accuracy... 


CENCO, 
Mercury Barometer 


Here’s a practical mercury barometer that’s easy to read... 
accurate ... capable of fine adjustment . . . and built for years of 
dependable service. The glass tube is completely enclosed in a 
hexagonal brass tube with metric and English scales attached. 
Constructed as prescribed by the U.S. Weather Bureau to conform 
to correction charts established by them. This is an unusually fine 
instrument at a remarkably low price. 


Order today for prompt delivery 


No. 76890 Cenco Mercury Barometer for altitudes 0 to 4000 ft......... 
each, $58.00 


No. 76891 Cenco Mercury Barometer for altitudes from 1500 to 10,000 
re each, $65.00 


No. 76892 Metal Barometer Mounting with conversion table.......... 
each, $7.50 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


3232 West Eleventh Ave., Northe Birmingham 4, Ala.» Phone: 54-2433 
Branches and Offices—Chicago « Mountainside, N. J. « Boston 

Central Scientific Co. of California—Santa Clara « Los Angeles 

Refinery Supply Company—Tulsa e« Houston 

Central Scientific Co. of Canada, Ltd.—Toronto e« Montreal « Vaucouver « Ottawa 
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ANYTHING 
Perforated Metal | 


For ANY requirement in 
perforated-metal sheets, 
plates or parts, you'll do 
well to contact DIAMOND. 
Forty-three years of widely 
diversified experience and 
ample manufacturing facil- 
ities assure unsurpassed 
quality and delivery — at 
competitive prices. 






















Our 32-page catalog, No. 
39, illustrates a complete 
line of round, square, ob- 


long and ornamental patt- 
erns with unit openings 
from .020” to 9.50” in di- 


ameter. Specifies hole sizes, 
percentages of open area, 
gauge limits, etc.; shows 
many modern applications; 
gives all the information a 
designer needs to make a 
quick, accurate, selection. 


Write today, for a free copy of 
Catalog 39 and tell us about any 
present or prospective require- 
ment. Our experienced engineers 
welcome opportunities to make 
money-saving suggestions without 
charge or obligation. 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
WYOMING PA. 


West Coast Plant 
DIAMOND PERFORATED METALS CO. 


17915 Sc C 


Gardena, Calitornia 




















WILKES-BARRE 
AREA 


Faqueroa St 
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Los Angeles Area 





LETTERS 





SIRS: Enclosed please find (3) three 
dollars for a year’s subscription to MANUFAC- 
TURERS Recorp. I happened on one in a cus- 
tomer’s office and would like to subscribe. 
C. E. Reynolds, Jr. 
Sales Representative 
Charles Pfizer & Company, Inc. 
Charlotte 9, North Carolina 
> Subscription sent. 


SIRS: Just received your 1957 directory 
(Blue Book), and find it most interesting 
and informative. You are to be congratulated 
on the wonderful statistics which you have 
secured and which you have shown in such 
a comprehensive manner . 

J.caG MeInvaill 
Sylvail Industries, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


SIRS: For some time your magazine 
MANurFActurERS Recorp has been received 
in our office. Its reading has been most in 
structive and illuminating. Many a time the 
attention of students has been directed to 
articles which have appeared in your maga- 
zine and which the students may read in our 
office. 

At this moment our Marketing Section is 
planning to publish a new digest of business 
information and articles for use by our stu- 
dents and any other businessmen interested 
in receiving our publication. We have thought 
that with this new medium some of the arti- 
cles appearing in your magazine MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD may be digested and _ pre- 
sented in our magazine. 

It will therefore be appreciated very much 
if you will kindly extend permission to re- 


when you want ‘‘more’’| 
than just castings ...... 


contact as for: 


constant quality 
on-time delivery 


patterns from 
blueprints 


free estimates 
modern facilities 
. 99 years’ experience 


is at your service 
when you write: 


Foundry Contract Division 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF CORP. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 





produce articles appearing in your magazine, 
plus any other information which may be of 
interest to our student or businessmen. Men- 
tion will of course be made of the source of 
information and a copy of our publication 
will be mailed to you, if you so desire. . . 

J. E. Carrasquillo 

Professor of Marketing 

College of Business Administration 

University of Puerto Rico 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
> Permission for reprints granted. 


SIRS: . Thank you for the perfectly 
splendid article (Lynch Electronics & Nu- 
cleonics Service Corporation, Inc. is Planned) 
which appeard in MANUFACTURERS RECORD 

. (August issue). 

Arthur H. Lynch, President 
Arthur H. Lynch and Associates 
Fort Myers, Florida 


SIRS: We are interested in locating 4 
list of cemmercial users of charcoal. Do you 
know of such a list being available? Any 
information that you could give us would be 
greatly appreciated. 
Oscar W. Duke 
Hi-Glo Charcoal Company 
103 Wildwood Avenue 
Florence, Alabama 

> Can anyone be of help to Mr. Duke? 


SIRS: We will appreciate location address 
of the manufacturer of a four inch by 16 
inch conerete block which is faced with tile 


“a 
| 
| 
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in colors. This block was seen on the site of 
a building erected in New Jersey. If you have 
any information on this type block we would 
like to have the name of the firm and their 
address. 

M. J. Boyer 

Nelly Bee Products 

Box No. 2393 

Hickory, North Carolina 
> Can anyone help Mr. Boyer? 


SIRS: We appreciated very much the fine 
article you carried in the September issue of 
the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD on the ground- 
breaking ceremonies of our newest industry, 
the Carr Consolidated Biscuit Company. . . 

H. T. Amon, Jr. 

Executive Manager 

Valdosta and Lowndes County 
Chamber of Commerce 

Valdosta, Georgia 


Ed. note: In the August issue of Man- 
ufacturers Record, the story about re- 
search at the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology inadvertently contained three 
paragraphs of unrelated material about 
activities at Oak Ridge, and MR apolo- 
gizes for this mechanical error. The 
unrelated material in the Tech story was 
on page 56, beginning with the phrase 
“The Medical Division” and ending with 
“in connection with science fair activ- 





MEET THE STAFF 


Advertising's 


A. B. McClanahan, Eastern Adver- 
tising Manager of Conway Publica- 
tions, Inc., hails from Blooming Grove, 
Texas (Pop. 700), where he was gradu- 
ated from high school at age 13, taught 
a country school, clerked in his father’s 
drug store, and majored in English at 
the University of Texas. 

Mac has the enviable combination of 
a New York sense of business and a 
Texas sense of humor. 

His three grandchildren are his hob- 
by. He says his favorite foods are 
watermelon, fried chicken and candied 
yams .. . admits that he’s the best poker 
player East of the Mississippi . . . adds 
that at one time he was the second best 
bumble bee fighter in Blooming Grove. 
Even though Mac claims he’s a New 
Yorker now, that sounds like a Texan 
talkin’, Suh! 

Incidentally, Mac is one of Madison 
Avenue’s top ad men, having covered 
New England and Mid-Atlantic States 





McClanahan 





for such publications as Holland’s, Sun- 
set Magazine and the John Budd news- 
paper group. His office is at 295 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 
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Nearly 100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial District! 


NEW SAND SPRINGS 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
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WHO THEY ARE... 
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Commander Mills, Inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., American 
Smetting end Refining Co., Southwest Porcelain Steel Corp., Pedrick Labore- 
tories, Inc., Orbit Valve Co., National Tank Co., Frank Wheatiey Pump and 
Valve Mfr., Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel and 
Wire Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Lincoin Electric Co., Southwest Steel Corp., 
Stendard Magnesium Corp., Standard Aluminum Co., Enorde Mfg. Co., Sheffield 
Steel Corp., The Boardman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., Mo-Vi, Inc., 
Beyles Gaivanizing Co., Stanley Home Products Co., Santa Fe Engineering and 
Equipment Co., The Fibercast Corp., Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. and many others. 
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WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Products manufactured and distributed in 
the national market (many of them export- 
ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area _com- 
panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 
gated Boxes, Zine Products, Steel, Electric 
Fixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 
Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 


and many 


FACTORY SITES © TRACKAGE © WAREHOUSES © ABUNDANT WATER 
HY? @ NATURAL GAS @ ELECTRIC POWER © SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
mw CONDITIONS @ COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 


nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 





Write for Complete Information 


SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 
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Waikiki Beach in Honolulu 


awaii as clearly 
own 


aCi0SS 


New underseas telephone cables now link 


United States mainland and the Hawaiian Islands 


Another historic advance in com- 
munication service has just been 
completed. 

For years you have been able to 
call Hawaii by radiotelephone. Now 
new telephone cables have been 
added, stretching for 2,400 miles 
under the Pacific Ocean, connect- 
ing the United States mainland 
and Hawaii. 


Added to the present radiotele- 
phone circuits, the new cable 
system provides more and faster 
and better service. It makes it 
possible for you to telephone to 
and from the Hawaiian Islands 
as clearly as you call across your 
own home town. Just give the 


operator your call. 


Bell Telephone System 








KNITTING THE WORLD TOGETHER 


The original certificate of incor- 
poration, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., February 
28, 1885, includes these pro- 
phetic words: “ . and each 
and every of said cities, towns 
and places is to be connected with 
each and every other city, town or 
place in said states and countries, 
and also by cable and other appro- 
priate means with the rest of the 
known world as may hereafter 
become necessary or desirable .. .” 
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In viewing the situation at embattled 
Little Rock, we were reminded imme- 
diately that just a little over a year ago 
in October, 1956, to be exact—the 
Record carried a 24-page section de- 
voted to industrial growth and the po- 
tential in Arkansas’ Capital City. 

Our on-the-spot study of the devel- 
opment opportunities there led us to 
the conclusion that the city’s economic 
future was particularly bright. We 
showed pictures of impressive new 
plants, modern schools and hospitals, 
new motor lodges, and other evidences 
of a bustling community. We also em- 
phasized the insight and determination 
of civic leaders striving to build a better 
city. 

Now, in recent weeks, Little Rock 
has been getting a different kind of pub- 
licity. The unfortunate racial contro- 
versy deplored as much by the major- 
ity of the citizens of the city as by those 
elsewhere who criticize so loudly—has 
been magnified out of all proportion to 
its significance. 

Littie Rock has been smeared on an 
international scale, the impression hav- 
ing been given that it is a backwards 
town populated by ignorant extremists. 
Certainly, the city has not been pictured 
as one in which forward-looking busi- 
ness firms would choose to locate an 
important new facility. 

Can the dim view currently being 
presented be true of the city’s outlook? 
We think not. In our study of the com- 
munity last year, for example, we ob- 
served that, “Little Rock offers pro- 
dominant coverage of the Arkansas mar- 
ket. This nucleus is therefore an assured 
base for any sales coverage projection, 
and to it may be added various other 
increments of territory. It should also 
be noted that 62 per cent of Arkansas’ 
manufacturing employment is concen- 
trated in this area.” 

This still, certainly, holds true, and it 
means that Little Rock’s unequivocal 
position as the center of a very impor- 
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tant market area is as vital as ever.Thus, ous stages of development now, and it 

business and industry cannot afford to is inevitable, we think, that the funda- 

overlook that in the long-range picture. mental processes of growth will continue 
The Recorp’s article declared fur- to prevail. 

ther: “Little Rock citizens have proved 

in recent years that they have a favor- E. A. Yates 

able viewpoint toward increased indus- The death last month in New York 


try. Each time a labor union came up of FE, A. Yates ended the remarkable 
with an unfair demand, the citizens  areer of a man whose ability and lead- 


have voted it down and thereby main- ership contributed materially to the 
tained the basic free enterprise philos- progress of the South’s economy. 
ophy that is prevalent in the area.” 
Again, we say, this has not changed 
today. The same citizenry is there with 
the same determination to forge ahead, 
and we think it would take a lot more 
than a temporary social disturbance to 
alter that determination. 


Mr. Yates was chairman of the board 
of The Southern Company, parent firm 
of the Georgia, Alabama, Gulf and Mis- 
sissippi power companies. Prior to tak- 
ing that position he had been president 
of the company, having been elected 


head of the firm upon its formation in 
Our final clincher on Little Rock 1947. 


one that has assumed greatly increased Born November 7, 1880, in Elizabeth, 
significance now that the Soviets have New Jersey, Mr. Yates was graduated 
managed to sail an ersatz moon over from Rutgers University in 1902. He 
our heads—is the city’s geographic ¢ame South in 1911 as the construction 
position. engineer of a railway in Alabama, and 

From the viewpoint of security the following year he joined the Ala- 
against enemy attack, Little Rock is bama Power Company as chief engi- 
well removed from first targets. Hence, neer. In that capacity he played a major 
in these days of intercontinental mis- part in the planning and construction 
siles, vital defense industries are likely of Alabama Power’s chain of six hydro- 
to give the city much greater considera- electric plants on the Coosa and Tal- 
tion in the future. lapoosa Rivers. 

It is in view of all these factors that Mr. Yates later was selected as con- 
we venture to say without hesitation sulting engineer to study the intercon- 
that “we still believe in Little Rock,” nection and integration of the electric 
and it is our feeling that the city’s des- power systems of the Southeast. It is 
tiny of growth which we pictured last noteworthy that the plan he developed 
year will proceed pretty much as we has, in all important aspects, become 
saw it then. an accomplished fact. 

Likewise, we think that the progress He returned to Alabama Power in 
of the entire South will not be impeded 1923 as vice president and general man- 
by the localized flare-ups incident to ager. Subsequently he held the positions 
the Federal Government’s moves to push of vice president and general manager 
integration by force. of Southeastern Power and Light Com- 

The men. the markets. the materials pany and vice president of Common- 

the keys to industrial growth—that wealth & Southern Corporation. 
were here before are here now and will During the decade that he headed 
be enhanced in the future. These things The Southern Company, that organiza- 
have brought industry to the region in tion and the area it serves enjoyed a 
the past, huge new projects are in vari- spectacular record of growth. J. D. 
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A sign of efficiency 


for every type of building 


Wherever you see Kinnear Rolling Doors, you can be 
sure there’s a high level of efficiency in handling plant 
traffic—plus other important advantages. 

The coiling upward action of the Kinnear-originated 
interlocking steel-slat door curtain makes all space around 
the door fully usable all the time. 

Kinnear Motor Operators add quick, easy, push-button 
control to this efficiency. They permit you to control any 
number of doors from a single point, or each door from 
any number of points. 

This cuts traffic delays and bottlenecks and promotes 
prompt door closure, reducing loss of heated air in winter, 
cooled air in summer. 

In addition, Kinnear Rolling Doors assure extra all- 
steel protection against wind, weather, fire, intrusion 
and vandalism. 

You can’t beat Kinnear’s 60-year record for providing 
long, low-cost, dependable door service under hardest 
daily use. Kinnear Rolling Doors—built to fit any open- 
ing—are easily installed in old or new buildings. Write 
today for catalog or recommendations. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: 1600-20 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 

1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Heavily Galvanized! 1.25 oz. of pure zinc per sq. ft. of metal 
(ASTM Standards) gives Kinnear Rolling Doors lasting pro- 
tection from the elements. Special Kinnear Paint Bond per- 
mits paint to be applied immediately after doors are erected, 
assuring thorough coverage and lasting adhesion. 
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Rapid Development of Texas 


From recent returns made to the comp- 
troller’s department and the bureau of sta- 
tistics, it is apparent that Texas is undergoing 
yreat development. The comptroller has the 
assessment rolls from all counties, except 
some hali dozen, showing that the aggregate 
taxable values have increased $63,000,000 in 
the past year. In 1882 the increase was $107,- 
000,000, and 1880 and 1881 nearly as much. 
The total valuation, in round numbers, Janu- 
ary 1, 1883, was $583,000,000, against $311.,- 
000,000 January 1, 1880. During these four 
years, when the taxable values have been 
nearly doubled, it is estimated by the bureau 
of statistics that the population has increased 
623,964, or over 155,000 per annum. Com- 
missioner Brewster places the present popula- 
tion of Texas at 2,215,709, against 1,591,745 
in 1880. Taxable values in this State do not 
hy any means approximate the wealth of the 
State, but their increase may fairly indicate 
the measure of progress and growth of the 
last four years. When it is remembered that 
during this time one unfavorable crop season 
intervened, and that owing to the financial 
stringency affecting the country generally, 
nearly all new railroad and manufacturing 
enterprises have been suspended, the contin- 
ued development of Texas evinced in in- 
creased capital and and population appears 
almost unexampled. The taxable values prob- 
ably represent in amount half the actual 
wealth of the State. For instance, the rail- 
roads of the State are assessed at $40,000,000, 
when they represent a capital of about $200,- 
000,000. The State owns lands and bonds 
worth $100,000,000, which. belonging to the 
schools, university and the public domain, 
are not assessed for taxes. 

Personal property, especially cash, bonds, 
notes and shares of stock, are not assessed in 
full. Produce of the farms is not assessed, 
and the property that is assessed in most 
cases, except realty, is placed at less than 
half its cash value. The evidences of pros- 
perity and growth which have been submitted 
would be more satisfactory if more complete 
and thorough, and if the indication of mar- 
velous prosperity were tested by a state census 
and a more thorough organization and equip- 
ment of the bureau of statistics. 


New Capitol for Georgia 


Georgia proposes to build a $1,000,000 
capitol at Atlanta, but it looks now as though 
the magnificent marble quarries of that State 
are to be ignored on account of the higher 
cost of Georgia marble compared with a 
different kind of building material to be ob- 
tained elsewhere. Even at an additional ex- 
pense it would seem that a building of this 
character should be constructed of the 
material found in that State. especially as 
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the marble found in Georgia is of such ex- 
cellent quality. 


The Markets 


The political excitement due to the uncer- 
tainty as to the result of the late election has 
served to restrict all business transactions, 
and the volume of trade in all] lines has been 
very unsatisfactory. Until it is definitely de- 
cided who is to be our next president, it is 
almost useless to look for any improvement 
in business. With this disturbing matter sat- 
isfactorily adjusted, trade would, we think, 
very soon show considerable more activity. 

Owing to the political excitement there has 
been little or no business in manufactured 
iron this week, and prices remain nominally 
as last quoted . 


Literary Notes 


Py novel feature of the December number 
The Magazine of Art will be the page 





contributed by Miss Alice Havers and Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson, the former supplying a pic- 
ture-setting to a verse by the latter. The page 
will be printed in color. In the same number 
will appear the commencement of Hatfield 
House, the residence of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, fully illustrated, and a paper by Mr. 
Fawcett on “The New Forest.” An etching 
by Mr. R. W. Macbeth will form the frontis- 


piece. 


Kentucky Land Bought 


Two big lumber firms, one of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and one of Shoals, Ind., have united 
in the purchase of a large tract of timber 
and mineral land in Kentucky, the reported 
price being over $1,000,000. A railroad to 
open up the property is already projected, 
while plans for the development of the vast 
resources of this tract are underway. Thus 
the good work of building up the South goes 
steadily and rapidly on. 
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“PRESSES. & DIES. 


FINE ENGINE LATHES AND SHAPERS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY f FOR TINE SHEET 


METAL 


PLYMOUTH, PEARL 
& JOHN STS. 


WORKERS -i- 


“ 


! BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
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BARNES’ PATENT UPRIGHT DRILLS, 


20-inch Swing, with beth Worm and Lever Feed 


Barnes’ Patent Engine Lathe. 


15-inch Swing, 6-foot or 8-foot 


THESE MACHINES ARE MADE A SPECIALTY IN OUR FACTORY. 


They have Advantages not found in other Machines 








in this Line. 


It will pay Parties desiring to purchase, or know more about this class 


of Machines, to send for full description and prices. 


& JOHN BARNES, 


No. 221 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 
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plant is equipped with a modern, semi- 
automatic container production line for 
manufacturing light and heavy gauge 
metal containers. The line is conveyor- 
fed, and consists of rolling, flanging. 
light and heavy welders, swedging and 
seaming machines, horn presses, com- 
bination blanking and drawing presses. 

The finishing section consists of a 
five-stage degreaser and phosphatizing 
unit, paint unit, paint baking oven, 
lacquer painting unit, and oven for in- 
side liners. 

The plant supplies as many as twelve 
specially developed anti-corrosive lin- 
ings to meet the specifications of a wide 
variety of materials which are packed 
in the containers. 

Particularly noteworthy, according 
to Southern States Containers General 
Manager, J. P. Doyle, Jr., is the un- 
usually good labor relations at the 
plant. No labor disturbances have oc- 
curred at the installation during its five 


Clovis Malmede, Container Plant Superintendent describes some of the various metal containers years of operation. Practically all of 
produced by Reynolds Aluminum Supply Co.'s Birmingham plant. , 


the personnel are long-time employees. 
“As a matter of fact,” said Doyle, “if 
TAKES REYNOLDS NAME we ever had to lay off anyone. it would 
probably be a five-year man. We just 
don’t have any turnover of people here.” 


Former SSIRCO Slates The general offices of the Reynolds 





Aluminum Supply Company are locat- 
e ed in Atlanta. In addition to the Bir- 
New, Expanded Services mingham plant, the company also has 
another large metal fabricating plant in 
Atlanta. 

ATLANTA. This month the South- 
ern States Iron Roofing Company of 
Atlanta announced that it is changing 
its name to the Reynolds Aluminum 
Supply Company, completing its identi: 
fication with the Reynolds Metals 
Company, which has been its parent 
company for a number of years. Un- 
der the new corporate name, the Drum 
Division will be known as Southern 
States Containers, Division of Reynolds 
Aluminum Supply Company. This 
forty-three-year-old company, compris- 
ing two manufacturing plants and nine 
modern warehouses in eight Southern 
states, has proved the validity of the 
premise that metals in Dixie are here 
to stay. 

The modern, 60,000 square-foot 
Metal Container Plant in Birmingham 
illustrates the unusual growth of this 
Southern organization. Since the open- 
ing of this plant in 1952, the facilities 
have been steadily enlarged to where 
the unit now has a full capacity of . 
about 2400 finished metal drums per ; ' Be hw 
day. 





4 : 2 : Exterior paint is applied to metal containers. As many as 50 different coatings are available, 
Employing 125 skilled workers, the — supplying both protection and decoration. 
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Barge Terminal 
Put In Operation 
By General Gas 


BAINBRIDGE, GA. A major barge 
terminal for the General Gas Corpora- 
tion, of Baton Rouge, was scheduled to 
get into operation here during October. 

Hal 5. Phillips, president of the com- 
pany, said the terminal will facilitate 
distribution of liquefied petroleum gas 
to thousands of customers in Georgia, 
Alabama and South Carolina. 

The new facility here will have a ca- 
pacity of 600,000 gallons and will rep- 
resent an investment of some half a 
million dollars. It is located on a site 
of 18 acres on the Flint River. 

LP-Gas, widely used in rural areas 
as a fuel for cooking, heating, farm 
tractors, crop dryers and many other 
agricultural uses, recently has won 
wide acceptance as a fuel for many 
types of internal combustion engines. 

General Gas currently operates bulk 
storage facilities at more than 100 lo- 
cations in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina. 
It also can store more than 20 million 
gallons of LP-Gas in underground salt 
dome cavities at Gibsland, Louisiana. 

Phillips said LP-Gas supplies will be 
moved to the new terminal at Bain- 
bridge in barges of approximately 
400,000 gallons capacity from the Gulf 
Coast area of Texas and Louisiana, up 
the Apalachicola River to Bainbridge 
on the Flint. 


The fleet of large transport truck 
trailers and the 30,000 gallon storage 
tanks incorporated in the new facility 
are manufactured by Delta Tank Man- 
ufacturing Company. a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of General Gas. 


Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
Gets $12 Million Pact 


MARSHALL, TEXAS. — Thiokol 
Chemical Corporation has received a 
$12 million contract to operate the 
Longhorn Ordnance Works here. 

New facilities for rocket motor pro- 
duction are expected to cost more than 
$6 million. 

The contract also covers Thiokol’s 
previous assignment to maintain the 
standby TNT and pyrotechnic produc- 
tion centers at the plant. 
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The new home of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., shown in an artist's drawing, was completed 
ai a cost of more than $1 million for building and equipment. The big stainless steel sheathed 
steel service plant, located in Charlotte, N. C., is several times larger than the former quarters 
from which the company had been doing business. The facility serves the growing Southeastern 
market from well-rounded stocks of bar, structural plate, sheet and tubular steel. 





Temco's Engineers Centered 
In New Dallas Headquarters 


DALLAS. Temco Aircraft Corpora- 
tion’s engineers have recently occupied 
a new 100,000-square-foot building at 
Garland near here. 

The move consolidates Temco engi- 
neering groups which have been scat- 
tered in temporary locations in the 
Dallas area. 

A feature of the new engineering 
center is the computing room which 
has been made large enough to provide 
for expansion of the “electronic brain” 
section that is becoming increasingly 
important with the advancement of 
electronics. 

The center has a large cafeteria, a 
large photographic processing depart- 
ment, special conference room equipped 
with built-in movie projectors, and a 
“high bay” area for static testing of 
missile components. 

Temco’s engineering staff has been 
rapidly expanded to more than 1,000 
persons. Rated as one of the nation’s 
largest aircraft subcontractors, the 
company also has expanded into the 
prime contract field and has several 
important major military contracts. 

The new engineering building is on 
the western edge of Temco’s 430-acre 
industrial site in western Garland. A 
patio-type arcade will connect the en- 
gineering center with the new general 
office building which is already under 
construction just north of the center. 

When the general office building is 
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completed, Temco headquarters will be 
moved from Grand Prairie to Garland. 
By January, 1958, the company will 
have approximately 3,000 employees at 
the Garland facility, including head- 
quarters, engineering and present man- 
ufacturing personnel. 

In addition, Temco will continue to 
carry on major subcontracting at the 
main manufacturing site in Grand 
Prairie, and its large-scale overhaul and 
modification program at the Greenville 
facility. The company employs a total 
of more than 10,000 persons at the 
three locations. 


Commercial Solvents 
Opens Atlanta Office 
NEW YORK.—Commercial Solvents 


Corporation announces the opening of 
a new corporate district office with 
headquarters at 344 Williams Street, 
N.W., Atlanta, Georgia, according to 
J. V. O'Leary, General Sales Manager. 

T. Austin Young has been appointed 
District Manager of the new office. Mr. 
Young joined CSC in 1941 and in 1947 
was assigned to the Automotive Chemi- 
cals Department as a sales representa- 
tive. 

This office will serve Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, South Carolina and 
North Carolina. 
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Southwest Steel 


Products Company has under construction 


in Houston an unusual two-story 


office building which is patterned after a South Louisiana plantation home. On a tract of two 
and a half acres, the air conditioned building will provide space for 40 or 50 workers. Southwest 


is a subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. 





FLINTKOTE'S GYPSUM UNIT 
OPENED AT SWEETWATER 


SWEETWATER, TEXAS. A_ new 
gypsum products plant has been for- 
mally opened here by the Flintkote 
Company. 

This is Flintkote’s first manufactur- 
ing operation in Texas, but later the 
company will open a new building ma- 
terials plant at Ennis. 

The firm is a leading manufacturer 
of building materials, industrial prod- 
ucts, boxes, containers and_ related 
items. 

Concerning the expansion program, 
Flintkote President Perce C. Rowe said 
the company is “preparing vigorously 
for the dynamic demand that will re- 
sult from sharply accelerated family 
formations in the 1960s.” 

The new plant here is a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar operation and has 115,000 
square feet. of floor space. An average 
of 200 persons will be employed, with 
an annual payroll of $1 million. 

In discussing the construction pic- 
ture, Rowe pointed out that while new 
residential construction is lagging now, 
the trend toward larger units and an 
increased volume of modernization and 
repair work are offsetting factors. He 
said non-residential construction will 
continue upward as the demand for 
schools, public buildings, and so on, 
continues to increase. 

It was pointed out, also, that while 
the company is known as a building 
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materials manufacturer, it is in other 
business, too. 

As a result of Flintkote’s planned 
program of expansion and diversifica- 
tion, it is now a producer of box and 
paperboard, cement, floor coverings, 
industrial products, lime, prefabricated 
chimneys, and paving and automotive 
products. 


CARLYLE'S NEW 
SALES PROGRAM 


CHARLOTTE. — Carlyle Container 
Company here has announced an in- 
tensive new program to expand its sales 
organization. 

W. T. Browning has been named 
representative for Florida and will have 
headquarters in Dade City. Other per- 
sonnel will be added in Atlanta and 
Charlotte in the $30,000 expansion pro- 
gram. 

Carlyle Container, manufacturers 
agents, maintains a complete shipping 
container service—selling, servicing 
and buying. 

When the new sales expansion pro- 
gram is completed, the company will 
cover North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Reynolds Plans 
$6 Million Unit 


RICHMOND.— A. six-million-dollar 
research and office building will be 
erected here by Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany. and the aluminum firm’s general 
sales offices will be moved to Richmond 
from Louisville. Kentucky. 

Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., president, 
said that the new research building 
will be constructed on a site adjacent 
to the $10 million building, now near- 
ing completion, which will house the 
company's executive offices. The re- 
search building will house packaging 
and metallurgical laboratories which 
already are in Richmond as well as 
other company research facilities, Mr. 
Reynolds said. 

About 750 people will be affected by 
the transfer of the sales headquarters 
to Richmond. The decision to move the 
sales force was based on the need to 
consolidate all the company’s mana- 
gerial activities at one location. The 
move will be made gradually and prob- 
ably will be completed in 1959. 

The decision to build the research 
center in Richmond means the termina- 
tion of Reynolds’ plans to erect a re- 
search center and office building in 
Louisville. 

The company’s eight manufacturing 
plants in Louisville will not be affected 
by the transfer of the sales headquar- 
ters. The long-range outlook is that 
total employment by Reynolds will con- 
tinue to rise in Louisville, despite the 
shifting of sales activities to Richmond. 


Atlantic Research 
Buys Optical Firm 


ALEXANDRIA. The staff, facilities 
and assets of Cumberland Optical Com- 
pany of Silver Spring, Maryland, have 
been acquired by the Atlantic Research 
Corporation, and will act as a new 
division of the consulting research and 
development firm. headquartered here. 

Production facilities of Cumberland 
are still located in Silver Spring, Dr. 
Arch Scurlock. president of Atlantic 
Research. announced. J. Roland Cum- 
berland, formerly president of Cumber- 
land Company. has been appointed 
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manager of the new division. 

Cumberland Optical is a high-preci- 
sion optical organization, currently 
employing about 12 craftsmen engaged 
in the precision grinding and polishing 
of cylindrical lenses, penta prisms, 
wind-tunnel windows, grating blanks, 
optical flats and related items. Cumber- 
land sales are expected to total $120,- 
000 this year. 

The projects of Atlantic Research in- 
volve advanced application of the 
scientific and engineering disciplines. 
The Company’s government and indus- 
try-sponsored activities presently range 
through the fields of chemical and me- 
chanical engineering, applied physics. 
organic and polymer chemistry, ap- 
plied mathematics and interior ballis- 
tics, electronics and electromechanical 
development. 


Spokane Firm 
Opens Unit At 
Brook Hollow 


DALLAS. One of the world’s fore- 
most manufacturers of fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures has expanded production 
operations into the Southwest with the 
opening of a new plant in Brook Hol- 
low Industrial District in Dallas. 

The new Brook Hollow firm, Colum- 
bia Electric Company, Inc., is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Columbia Electric 
& Manufacturing Company of Spokane, 
Washington, which until now has cen- 
tralized its manufacturing operations 
in Spokane. 

“We are establishing our subsidiary 
in Dallas in order to better serve our 
customers in some 30 states in the 
southwest, the southeast and along the 
eastern seaboard,” said Marvin E. 
Campbell, Vice-President and General 
Manager of Columbia Electric Com- 
pany, who is in charge of the Brook 
Hollow plant. President of the firm is 
Walter Toly of Spokane, who also is 
president of the parent company. 

Assembly operations only are being 
performed in the Brook Hollow plant 
now, Campbell said, but rapid expan- 
sion to cover the entire manufactur- 
ing operation is planned. “We expect 
to enlarge our Dallas facilities within 
a matter of months,” he added. “Other 
expansions will follow in the next three 
to five years until our Dallas operation 
is comparable with that in Spokane.” 
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LATE NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


AUBURNDALE, FLA. The International Paper Company has ac- 
quired land south of here for the construction of a plant to make cor- 
rugated shipping containers. The plant will be in operation in early 
1958, and will employ 250 shortly after production has begun. 


SELMA, ALA. Alabama Metallurgical Corporation has 
plans underway for a $7 million magnesium plant. The 
new firm will process dolomite from the Montevallo area 
to manufacture high purity magnesium. Initial employ- 
ment will be about 200, and the plant is expected to in- 
crease by approximately 15 per cent the production of 
commercial magnesium in the United States. 


JACKSONVILLE. The National Cash Register Company of Dayton 
has announced plans for the construction of a 50,000 square foot plant 
here. Thirteen acres have been purchased as a site for the plant which 
will manufacture paper rolls and other supply items used with its 
machines. 


NEWNAN, GA. Beavers Packing Company has broken 
ground for a plant expansion that will increase its produc- 
tive capacity by more than 35 per cent and raise its pay- 
roll by some 50 per cent. 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. A total of $16 million construction is under- 
way at the University of Florida. Expansion program includes a teach- 
ing hospital. new dormitories, and new classroom buildings. 


HARAHAN, LA. Winn-Dixie-Hill, Inc. has purchased a 
25% acre site in Jefferson Parish near here for the manu- 
facture, processing and distribution of its products in 
southern Louisiana. Construction is to begin immediately. 


POMPANO BEACH Chris-Craft Corporation of Algonac, Mich., is 
moving its factory and general headquarters here, where a new 160,000 


square foot factory is being built on a 325-acre site. 
+4 


BIRMINGHAM. A $120 million hydroelectric project on 
the Coosa River in Alabama and Georgia received new 
momentum as the Federal Power Commission has issued 
a 50-year license for the project to the Alabama Power 
Company. 


ORLANDO. Radiation, Inc., will add 50 scientists to its staff during 
the next year to conduct research in electronics. Lloyd R. Everingham 
will head the expanded research group. 


TUNICA, MISS. This city has voted a bond issue of 
$395,000 under the State’s BAWI plan. The new result- 
ing industry will be Acme Quilting Company, makers of 
quilts and pads from cotton linters, which will employ 
120 persons. 


JACKSONVILLE. The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad’s new general 
offices will be housed in a $12.5 million 15-story building on the St. 
John’s River. The railroad will occupy up to the tenth floor, and the 
executive offices will be on the top floor. 
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Cash Registers are Ringing with jamal 
the South’s Success Story! 


ee 


Dx SOUTH, retail sales are climbing at the fastest pace in the 
nation! The rate of increase is three times greater than that of the 
nation as a whole! 

In Dixie, people are earning more . . . saving more than ever before 
...and they’re spending more to live better! Southern agriculture and 
industry are steadily gaining new balance and diversification... all 
Southern economic forces complement each other to create the most 
amazing regional growth of our time! 

The Southern Company and its operating affiliates are privileged 
to play a part in this growth. Alabama, Georgia, Gulf and Mississippi 
Power Companies have continually provided an adequate, economical 
supply of vital electric power. A three-year power expansion plan calling 
for an outlay of $436 million by the end of 1959 shows their faith that 
the last half of the twentieth century belongs to the South. 





FASHIONABLE COTTON DRESSES made from fabrics produced 
V by Avondale Mills are modeled by workers for other employees at the 
Company’s Sylacauga, Alabama, plant. Avondale employs over 6,000 people 
and is one of the !argest operations in the South’s great textile industry. 























F-104 ‘““SSTARFIGHTER’”’ is given an engine test in 

65 degree-below-zero conditions in the Climatic Hangar 
at Eglin Air Force Base near Ft. Walton Beach, Florida. Eglin 
—largest U. S. Air Force base—has personnel numbering 
16,000, of which 4,000 are civilian workers. The base aids the 
area’s economy with annual payrolls and local purchases total- 
ing approximately $75 million. 


Shaded section designates area served by the four 
investor-owned electric power companies in The 
Southern Company system. 


NEW TYPE REFINERY now produces high-grade 
<q gasoline from low-gravity oil found in Mississippi 
through processing techniques at the modern Black Creek in- 
stallation of Pontiac Eastern Corporation. The new refinery 
has contributed to the expanding petroleum industry, already 
an important phase of Mississippi’s economy. 


V EDUCATORS FROM 48 STATES convene at the ATLANTA: BIRMINGHAM 
University of Georgia’s Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion, in Athens, to discuss adult education. The $244 million Alabama Power Company Gulf Power Company 








Birmingham, Alabama __ Pensacola, Florida 


Georgia Power Company Mississippi Power Company 
Atlanta, Georgia Gulfport, Mississippi 


Center, made possible by a grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, has numerous seminars designed to increase the 
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Robert G. Kramer, Pres. Design and manu- 
facture of precision gears, screw machine 
products, plastic injection moldings, die cast- 


ings, metal stampings. 
NEW PLANT SUMMARY Hialeah—Green Door, Inc., aluminum 


doors, In oper. (B) 
Hialeah—Hialeah Knitting Mills, Ine 
ladies’ sweaters. In oper. (B) 
Jacksonville—Bingham Coffee Co., James 
W. Bingham, Pres. Roasting and processing 































The following is a summary of major industrial plants reported coffee. Const. began Sept., 1957. $80,000. 
to the RECORD during the month of September, 1957. This infor- otf See oat ye Oil Co 
mation has been checked with the Southern Association of Jacksonville—National Cash Register Co.., 
Science and industry and various state development agencies. E, W. Heist, Pres, Paper rolls and other 

Number of employees is indicated by the code: A (under 25); on - agg voee ph oa Beis 
B (25-100); C (100-250); D (250-1000); and E (over 1000). 13 acres of land as site. Home office: Dayton. 





Kendall—Floridan Furniture Shops, Inc., 
P. O. Box 768. John Temple, Pres., uphol- 

























p ; : a tered furniture, In oper. (B) 
’ Co., W. R. Gorch, Pres, Lightweight aggre ’ pat > ars j ace i 
ALABAMA gate. Oper. est. to begin early, 1068. 9000.- ane Pierce Macaroni Co., macaroni 
Albertville—Dixie Home Feed Co., H. C 000 Miami—L. B. Smith Aircraft Corp., Miami 
Tilford, Jr., Off., bulk feed. International Airport, Herrol Beilomy, Vice 
Birmingham—Wolverine Tube, Div. of FLORIDA Pres. In oper 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc., P, W. Robson, Plant Miami—Tower Paint Co., 2195 N. W. 7th 
Mer Remelting and casting facilities for Bradenton—Kem-Rok Industries, Inc., 14th Ave., Martin Tower, Pres., paints. In oper 
production of extrusion billets. Oper. begins St. & 9th Ave., E. James E. Pratt, Pres., Palm Beach—Lanman Engraving Co, 
mid-Nov., 1958. anels for roof ducking of palm fronds, card- Wayne Tyler, Vice Pres. color engraving 
Boaz—Gold Kist Poultry Co., Bill Ramsey. oard boxes, sawdust, other fiberous ma- Oper. began Oct., , 1957, (B) 
Gen, Mgr., poultry dressing plant. (C) terials. Const. began Sept., 1957. ‘Palmetto—Florida Linstone Corm., J. B 
Huntsville—Alabama State Docks, ware- Clearwater—Anchor Concrete Products, Linville, Pres., concrete block, Oper. began 
house, barge loading and unloading facili- Inc., concrete products. Oper. began Oct., Sept., 1957. $250,000. : 
ties. Oper. est, to begin Jan., 1958. $236,000. 1957. St, Petersburg—A.B.A. Tool & Die Co 
Montevallo—Southern Bell Telephone & Clermont—Tower Chemical Co., Byron E. C. T, Andersen, Pres., tools and dies. Oper 
Telegraph Co., J. L. Switzer, Mgr. Local Herlong, Off., a Oper. est. to be- begins fall, 1957. 
telephone office. gin early, 1958. $200, 0 St. Petersburg—Allied Products of Florida, 
eat dood Alreratt “Fitting &.. . N. Inc., Sen ey pent North, a Feld 
Federa wy., / igelow, Pres. ose man, Pres. Bui ding supplies, meta awnings, 
ARKANSAS and hydraulic fittings. In oper (>. jal asies. (D) 
’ ee , Daytona Beach—World Color, Inc., S. 1, St. Petersburg—kK. F. & D. Mfg. Co., Erick 
Patterson—Farmers’ Granary liquid fer- North. Gordon C, Dexter, Pres., Sak esphit Anderson, Pres., tools and gauges. Oper 
tilizer. Oper. to begin spring, 1958 lithopositives from natural transparencies, begins fall, 1957 
Oper. to begin mid-Nov., 1957. $100,000. (B) Tampa—Continental Electric Equipment 
FLORIDA ‘t. Lauderdale—Speedway Automotive Co., J. M. Meader, Pres. Industrial electric 


Products, auto arm rests and accelerators. supplies. (B) , ; 
Auburndale—International Paper Co., Ar- Oper. began Oct., 1957. (B) ampa—Globe Union, Inec., C, O. Wanvig, 





thur B. Daman, Gen, Mgr. Corrugated ship- Ft. Walton—Canoga Corp. of California, Jr., Vice Pres. Storage battery manufactur- 
ping containers. Oper. est. to begin early, electro mechanical research and_ develop- ing plant. Home office: Milwaukee, Oper 
1958. (B) ment. Oper. began Sept., 1957. (B) est. to begin Spring, 1958. $1 million. (C) 





Bartow—Florida 





Lightweight Products Hialea Airtronics International Corp.. Tarpon Sorings—Avion Foundry Corp., 
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Edgar R. Huneke, Pres., pattern foundry 
Oper. began Sept., 1957. $100,000. (B) 
Telogia—Heyden Chemical Corp., 
stores chemical plant. $3 million. (C) 
Venice—Zellair Corp., Venice Airport, Rob- 
ert Zeller, Pres., aircraft maintenance, con- 
version, manufacturing of component parts 
In oper. 
West Palm Beach—Canada Dry Co., 
Terminals. Company has purchased 

sq. ft. as site for bottling plant 

West Palm Beach—Dearborn Machinery 
Movers Co. has purchased six acres in the 
Palm Beach County Industrial District for a 
future warehouse and truck terminal: com- 
pany has also optioned several more acres. 
Home office: Dearborn, Mich. 


naval 


Lewis 
86,000 


GEORGIA 


Albany—Georgia Receptor Co., Inc., 
win Sullivan, Mgr., shower cabinets 
floors, Plant’ of Fiat Metal Mfg. Co 
est. to begin Jan., 1958. (C) 

Americus —- Chemmells Hatchery, 
chicks. Home office: Gainesville, Ga. 

Bainbridge—General Gas Corp., Hal 8S 
Phillips, Pres., barge terminal. Home office: 
Baton Rouge. Oper. began Oct., 1957. $500,- 
000. 

Chamblee—John W. Eshelman & Sons, feed 
mill. $750,000. (B) 

Forest Park—Gray Mfg. Co., 
bodies and trailers. On oper. 

Kingsland—K, & H, Mfg. 
ers. Oper. began Sept., 1957. 

Newnan—Beavers Packing Co., J. 
ers, Jr., Pres. Under construction. 

St, Marys—Crowe Printing Ink Co. 

Thomson—Stee-Wall Sportswear, 
Mrs. Harry Wallens, Owner, 
sportswear. (B) 


Ed- 
doors, 
Oper 


baby 


truck dump 


Co., boat trail- 


A. Beav- 


Inc., 
rainwear, 


KENTUCKY 


Calvert City—General Aniline & Film, 
alkyl phenols, Igepal and Alipal surface ac- 
tive agents. In oper. 

Henderson—Spencer Chemical 
resin plant. In oper. 

Louisville—Catalysts and Chemicals, Inc., 
Dr. R. E. Reitmeier, Off. Specialty catalysts 
for chemical, petroleum and food industries. 


$1 million. 

Louisville—National Cylinder Gas_ Co., 
Tube Turns Div., John G. Seiler, Tube Turns 
Pres. Facilities ‘for —— in design and 
development stages. Oper, est. to begin Sum- 
mer, 1958, $2.4 million. 

Siloam—Columbia Gas System, 
tionation plant 


Co., nylon 


Ine., frac- 


LOUISIANA 


Harahan—Norata, Ine., Mark King, Vice 
Pres. Manufacturing, processing and distri- 
bution unit for food products, Under const. 
$1.75 million. (C) 

Laplace—Du Pont Co., 


Robert L. Hershey. 
Gen, Mer. 


Polychemicals Dept Linear 


Kentucky Reporter 


wag 


James C. Zimmerman, director of industrial 


development, Kentucky Chamber of Commerce. 


polyerhylene 
ton, Del. 

New Orleans—Milwhite Mud Sales Co., 
dustrial Canal, Process barites. Nov. 
pletion est. $1 million. 

Shreveport—Imperial Electronics, Inc., 
Montgomery. LeRoy C, Lavine, Pres., 
vision pictures tubes. Oper. est. to 
Dec., 1957, (B) 


resins. Home office: Wilming- 
In- 
com- 


250 


tele 
begin 


MARYLAND 


No plants reported. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Correction: Item concerning Better Eggs. 
Inc, in Oct. issue was erroneous. Here is 
correct information: Jackson—Better Eggs, 
Inc., L. E, Burnett, Pres. $100,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Albemarle—E, 
ishing plant. (C) 
Charlotte—Joseph T. Ryerson & Fm Inc., 
Mt. Holly & Chemway Rds. illiam A. 
Young, Gen. Megr., steel service be hon Subs. 


J. Snyder Co., textile fin- 


of Inland Steel Co. 
$1 million. 

Statesville—Howard C. Hunt Pen Co., 
cil sharpeners. (D) 


Oper. began Oct., 1957 


pen 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee—Fansteel Metallurgical Corp 
tantalum-columbium plant, Oper. began Oct., 
957, $6.5 million. 

Oklahoma City—Hummel Maid, Inc., Mrs. 
Lucile Hummel, Pres. Manufacture and mer- 
chandising of braided rugs. (C) 

Temple—Haggard, Inc., slacks. Oper. 
gan Oct., 1957. $100,000. (C) 


be- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gaffney—P. & R. Barium Co., 

Greenville—Research 
phalt mixers. (B) 

Greenville—Chas, § 
chemicals 


(B) 
Co., as- 


barite 
Equipment 


Tanner Co., textile 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson—Sumner Williams Co., manufac- 
ture and process of lithographic and offset 
printing plates. Home office: East Boston 
Oper. est. to begin Feb., 1958. (C) 

Memphis—Kellogg Co., cereals, Home of- 
fice: a Creek, Mich, Const. began Nov., 
1957. (I 


) 


TEXAS 


Corpus Christi- 
petrochemical! 
toluene, xylene 

Dallas—Gayiord Container Corp., has pur- 
chased 50 acres at Jupiter and Kingsley Rad. 
for a warehouse and corrugated box plant. 
Wynne Williams, Mgr, (D) 

Houston—Southern Pacific Railroad, 
tie treating plant. $1 million. 

Houston—Southwest Steel Products, 
sell L. Jolley, Pres., office 
of Armco Steel. (B) 

a ater—Flintkote Co., 
Pres. bf ame products ; 
industria 
began Sept., 


Delhi-Taylor Oil 


Corp., 
plant; high 


purity benzene, 


cross- 


Rus- 
building. Subs 


Perce C. Rowe, 
building materials, 
products, boxes, containers. Oper. 


1957. (C) 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond—Reynolds Metals Co., 
S. Reynolds, Jr., Pres. Research 
_— Oper. est, 
(D) 


Richard 
and office 
to begin 1960, $6 million 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Apple Grove—Appalachian Electric Power 
Co. has acquired 1,450 acres for a steam elec- 
tric generating plant along Ohio River. G 
L. Furr, Vice Pres. 

astern Mfg. Co., woodwork- 
ing and furniture. In oper, 

Kenova—Columbia Gas System, 


Inec., ex- 
traction plant. $8 million. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 





Loaded freight car rolls down the incline headed for the master retarder (foreground) in the 
classification yard at the Louisville & Nashville Railroad's new Hills Park Yard near Atlanta. 
Dedicated last month, the new electronically equipped yard is completely automatic. 


L&N RAILROAD DEDICATES 
$12 MILLION ATLANTA UNIT 


ATLANTA. The Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad Company has dedi- 
cated here a new freight yard which 
represents an investment of approxi- 
mately $12 million. 


Among the officials on hand for the 
occasion were J. E. Tilford, president 
of the railroad, and A. L. M. Wiggins, 
chairman of the board. 


Tilford observed that the large in- 
vestment “shows our confidence both 
in the future development and expan- 
sion of Atlanta and the Southland, and 
in our belief that they will need rail- 
road transportation in increasing vol- 
ume.” 

The new Hills Park automatic classi- 
fication yard and terminal has all the 
most modern electronic devices to ex- 
pedite the handling of freight cars. It 
is a pushbutton operation and will aid 
in speeding movement of traffic all over 
the L&N and other integrated systems. 

Pointing out that rail improvements 
require large capital expenditures, Til- 
ford declared that the L&N alone dur- 
ing the past 10 years has spent more 
than a billion dollars on improvement, 
modernization and maintenance of its 
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physical properties. 

He added: “The revolutionary switch 
from steam to diesel locomotives in the 
past 10 years is without parallel in any 
industry and has enabled more efficient 
operation at lower costs.” 

Other advancements he mentioned 
were the development of centralized 
traffic control, mechanized track main- 
tenance, and train radio and television, 
all of which have resulted in greatly 
improved service, plus economy. 


Service Area 


The L&N operates 5,700 miles of 
main line track, and a total of 9,300 
miles of track altogether. 

The road serves 13 states, extending 
from the Ohio River Valley on the 
north through the heart of the South 
to the coastal plain along the Gulf of 
Mexico. The company has about 25,000 
employees and more than 16,000 stock- 
holders. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railway recently was merged into 
the L&N, and the latter is also a part of 
the big Atlantic Coast Line “family” 
of railroads. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


DUPONT SLATES 
RESIN UNIT FOR 
WILMINGTON 


WILMINGTON. — The Du Pont 
Company is designing a plant to pro- 
duce linear polyethylene resins on the 
Mississippi River 32 miles upstream 
from New Orleans. 

Robert L. Hershey, general manager 
of the company’s Poly-chemicals De- 
partment, said engineers are drawing 
up plans and cost estimates for a plant 
on a 600-acre site just west of Laplace. 
Louisiana, which was purchased last 
winter. Final decision on building the 
plant will await the outcome of these 
studies, Hershey said. 

Plans for commercial manufacture 
of linear polyethylene are the result of 
more than ten years’ pioneering scien- 
tific and technical work conducted in 
Du Pont’s laboratories. During the past 
two years, the company has been pro- 
ducing experimental quantities of the 
new resin from a pilot plant at the 
Sabine River Works, Orange, Texas, 
for evaluation. Du Pont has manufac- 
tured conventional polyethylene com- 
mercially since 1943. 

The term polyethylene already refers 
to a large family of formulations, each 
engineered and modified to fit a specific 
end use, such as packaging film or pipe. 
Linear polyethylene, which differs from 
the conventional product in increased 
stiffness and ability to withstand higher 
temperatures, will open new fields of 
usefulness for the plastic. 

Linear polyethylene, widely discussed 
in the plastics industry over the last 
two years, has been variously described 
as “low pressure,” “high density” or 
“high crystallinity” polyethylene. Du 
Pont refers to its material as “linear 
polyethylene” because it is the linear 
structure of the substance—as opposed 
to the branched structure of conven- 
tional polyethylene—that is responsible 
for its specific physical properties. 

Two years ago the company an- 
nounced that it had acquired a license 
to use a catalyst developed by Dr. Kar! 
Ziegler of Mulheim-Ruhr, Germany, 
for the manufacture of linear poly- 
ethylene. While this agreement makes 
it possible for Du Pont to use this 
catalyst, Mr. Hershey said he could not 
announce as yet whether it would be 
employed in Du Pont’s contemplated 
commercial plant. 
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Our Name 
SOUTHERN STATES IRON ROOFING COMPANY 


changes now to 


REVNOLES ALUDIRUD 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Formerly Southern States Tron Roofing Company 


After forty-three years of serving the building materials and industrial fields under 
the name of Southern States Iron Roofing Company (SSIRCO) the name of our company 
changes to more closely identify us with our parent company, the Reynolds Metals 
Company. Originally founded as a steel roofing fabricator in Savannah, Georgia in 1914, 
the company has become the largest combined industrial metals and building materials 
distributor organization in the South. Nine warehouses now serve the major markets 
throughout the Southeast. Appropriately the name is being changed to more closely asso- 
ciate the company with its present operation. 


Reynolds Aluminum Supply Company will continue to serve Southern industry 
with quality Reynolds aluminum mill and building products, as well as building and mainte- 
nance materials manufactured by other outstanding names in the industry. For assistance 
in the selection of the finest materials for building and industrial uses, contact Reynolds 
Aluminum Supply Company — located wherever you are in the South. 








ALUMINUM ROOFING 

AND SIDING (Reynolds) 

5-V Crimp Roofing, 26” wide 

114,” Corrugated, 26” and 51” 
wide 

214” Corrugated, 26” and 51” 
wide 

.024 Intermediate Corrugated, 
43” wide 

.032” Industrial Corrugated, 
35” and 48” wide 

’ and 8” Ribbed 

Embossed 

Metal Roof Fasteners 

Weatherboard Siding 

Ridge Cap e Valley 

Eave and Gable Finish 

Gravel Stop e Flashing 

Copings 


GALVANIZED ROOFING 
AND SIDING 


5-V Crimp Roofing 

Lock Tight Roofing 

11,” Corrugated 

2\%,"" Corrugated 

Heavy Gauge Industrial 
Roofing 

Roll Roofing 

Weatherboard Siding 

Ridge Cap e Valley 

Eave and Gable Finish 

Gravel Stop e Flashing 

Seamless Terne Roofing 

Closure Strip 


SHEET METAL 


Aluminum e Brass e Copper 
Stainless 

Galvanized Steel e Paint Grip 

Cold Rolled Steel e Hot 

Rolled Steel 

Solder e Expanded Metal 

Sheet Metal Screws 

Machine Screws 

Termite Shields 


TRANSLUCENT GLASS FIBER 
PANELS (Corrulux) 


Corrugated e 5-V Style 
Window Pane e Step Lap 
Skylight Dome e Mastic 
Closure Strips 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Siding and Roofing Shingles 
Industrial Roofing 
Aluminum Trim 





ALUMINUM MILL PRODUCTS 

Flat Sheet 

Coil Sheet 

Architectural Extruded 
Shapes 

Structurals e Tubing e Pipe 

Screw Machine Stock 

Tooling Plate 

Tread Plate e Trailer 
Flooring 

Fasteners 

Nu Rail Fittings 

Aluminum Mouldings and 
Threshold Plates 

Truck and Trailer Sections 


ASPHALT PRODUCTS (Fry) 
Shingles e Roll Roofing 
Brick and Stone Sidings 
Felts e Built-up Roofing 
Roof Coatings and Cements 
Mopping Asphalt 


NAILS 


(Aluminum and Steel) 
Common e Box 

Casing e Finishing 
Plasterboard 

Shingle e Roofing 
Roofing, Lead Head 
Roofing w/washers 
Asbestos Shingle 

Cedar Shake 

Gutter Spikes 


GUTTER, DOWNPIPE 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Reynolds Embossed 
Aluminum 

Galvanized Steel 

Mitres e Elbows e Shoes 


LOUVERS AND 
VENTILATORS 
Aluminum Louvers, Station- 
ary and Adjustable 
Aluminum Foundation 
Ventilators 
Rotary Ventilators 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
(Shakertown) 
Stained Shakes and Shingles 
Glumac Units e Perma- 
Stains 


PLYWOOD 
Douglas Fir e Birch 
Lauan e Knotty Pine 


Prefinished Hardwoods 


INSULATION 
Gustin-Bacon Snap-on Pipe 
Glass Fiber Industrial 
Glass Fiber Residential 
Reynolds Reflective 
Staple Guns and Staples 
Roof Insulation 
Rock Wool e Cotton 
Mastic, Cements and Tapes 
Building Board e Sheathing 
Plank and Tile 
HARDBOARD PRODUCTS 
(Masonite) 
Presdwood 
Tempered :Presdwood 
Tempered Tile 
Duolux e Tempered Duolux 
Panelwood e Siding 


PLASTIC COATED 

PANELING (Wallace) 
Parallel-Line e Tile Pattern 
Smooth Surface 
Streamline 
Metal Trims 
Presdwood Mouldings 
Adhesive 

ALUMINUM GATES 
Industrial e Farm 

Residential 


WINDOWS—DOORS— 
SCREENS 
Garage Doors — Steel (Berry) 
Screen Doors — Aluminum 
Residential Doors — Wood 
Burns Aluminum Tension 
Screens 
Conwire Frame Screens 
Reynolds Aluminum 
Windows, Double Hung 
Casement e Awning 
Slide 
AWNING SUPPLIES 
ALUMINUM 
Pre-enameled Step Down 
Sheet Solid — Ventilated 
Channels e Fasteners 
Tubing e Fringe e Tools 


STAINLESS STEEL 
Sheet e Plate e Coil e Strip 
Pipe e Tubing e Fasteners 
Bar e Angles 
Fittings e Wire 
POLYETHYLENE 


THICKNESSES WIDTHS 
.002” Up to 8'4” 
.004” Up to 20’ 
.006” Up to 20’ 
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BUSINESS CHARTERINGS 
CONTINUE RISE IN SOUTH 


By Josie Lucchese 


In a bird’s eye view of the nation, 
factors point to a general leveling off 
of economic activity. But a close-up 
look at the South indicates clearly that 
this growing region of the country 
shows no sign of following suit. 

During the period January through 
August, 1957, the South showed a 5.95 
per cent increase in the chartering of 
new business incorporations over the 
like period of 1956. In the same period, 
the nation as a whole experienced a 4.1 
per cent decrease. This was revealed in 
a special compilation of figures tabu- 
lated by MANUFACTURERS RECORD on 
the basis of national totals supplied by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

During the first eight months of 
1957, the 15 Southern States—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia—reported 
24,178 new businesses chartered, as 
compared to 23,319 during the same 
period of 1956. The nation chalked up 
95,075 new business incorporations 
during the first eight months of 1957, 
a definite leveling off from the record 
high of 99,109 scored in the like period 
of 1956. 

The South also outstrips the nation 
in monthly comparisons. In August, 
1957, for example, the South recorded 
3,127 new business incorporations as 
compared to 2,782 in August, 1956. 
This is a 9.17 per cent increase. In the 
same comparison, the nation as a whole 
showed a slight increase of 0.2 per cent 
—from 11,339 new businesses chartered 
in August, 1956, to 11,361 in August, 
1957. 


Florida leads the South and ranks 
third in the nation in the number of 
new business incorporations reported 
in the first eight months of 1957. It is 
again significant to note that Florida’s 
first-eight-months-of-1957 talley—6,758 
—is a high gain over that State’s 1956 
total of the same period—5,837. While, 
in the same comparison, the nation’s 
leader, New York, with a 1957 record 
of 18,316, showed a large decrease from 
its 19,267 new business incorporations 
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reported during the first eight months 
of 1956. 

Such also is the case with California, 
the State which showed the second 
largest number of new business incor- 
poration—9,610—during the first eight 
months of 1957. This total is 894 less 
than the 10,504 new corporations noted 
for California during the like period of 
1956. 

Fourth place New Jersey, fifth place 
Ohio and sixth place Illinois in 1957 
all showed decreases from record high 
totals reported in the first eight months 
of 1956. But Texas, seventh in the na- 
tion in number of new business incor- 
porations reported in the eight months 
comparison, showed a slight rise from 
4,366 in 1956 to 4,397 in 1957. 

Top honors in the South went to 
Florida and Texas, respectively. Mary- 
land had the third largest number of 
new business incorporations in the 
South during the first eight months of 
1957. This State’s total of 2,104 rep- 
resents a high gain over the 1,785 re- 
ported for the same period last year. 
Georgia ranked fourth in the South, 
showing a slight increase from 1,490 in 
1956 to 1,506 in 1957. 

Louisiana reported the fifth largest 
total in the South—1,409—a substan- 
tial gain over the 1,258 reported in the 


BUILDING PERMIT VALUES 
(In Millions) % Change 


Seven Previous 


City Months Year 





HARTFORD 
ROCHESTER 
MIAMI BEACH 
MOBILE 
FRESNO 
JACKSONVILLE 
PITTSBURGH 
MIAMI 
HOUSTON 

SAN DIEGO 
WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND 
FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE 
CINCINNATI 


$18.7 
17.2 
20.1 
18.4 
18.3 
18.9 
28.7 
46.9 
137.7 
73.6 
45.9 
24.1 
33.3 
50.9 
46.3 


240.0 
115.0 
111.6 
91.7 
90.6 
70.3 
57.7 
34.8 
44.9 
38.1 
36.2 
35.4 
34.8 
34.7 
39.4 
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like period last year. Sixth place North 
Carolina registered a slight gain from 
1,283 in 1956 to 1,287 in 1957. Seventh 
in the South was Virginia, which 
showed a decrease from 1,541 in 1956, 
to 1,180 in 1957. Tennessee, eighth in 
the South, reported 1,048 new business 
incorporations in 1957, an increase 
over the 1,004 recorded during the first 
eight months of 1956. 


Ninth In South 


Oklahoma was ninth in the South 
with 950 new business incorporations 
during the first eight months of 1957, 
a decrease from 994 reported in 1956. 
Kentucky’s total of 793 in 1957 placed 
that State tenth in the South; one less 
plant was reported during the like pe- 
riod in Kentucky last year. 

Alabama reported 772 new business 
incorporations during the first eight 
months of 1957, and 787 in the like pe- 
riod of 1956. South Carolina recorded 
587 in 1957, and 696 in 1956. West 
Virginia had the same total—519—for 
the first eight months of both years. 
Arkansas’ total of 457 new businesses 
incorporated during the first eight 
months of 1957 was down from the 491 
reported in 1956. Mississippi recorded 
411 new business incorporations dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1957, and 
470 in the like period of last year. 

Here is another factor which backs 
up the premise that the South is steadily 
pushing upward in a country whose 
record high gains of 1956 are remain- 
ing relatively stable. Building permit 
valuations for 217 of America’s largest 
cities during the cumulative period 
January through July, 1957, amounted 
to $3,643,912,042—a decline of 0.01 
per cent from the record high total of 
$3,644,406,026 for the same period a 
year ago. 

During the same time period, cities 
in the South Atlantic region—Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia—had a 
nine per cent increase, from $311,361.- 
619 in 1956 to $339,523,337 in 1957. 
The value of building permits in South 
Central cities in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee and Texas increased by 3.4 per 
cent, from $582,419,868 during the 
first seven months of 1956, to $602.,- 
433,197 in the like period of 1957. 

Of the 15 cities leading percentage- 
wise in the value of building permits 
issued during the first seven months of 
‘957, eight are Southern metropolises, 
as seen in the accompanying chart. 
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ALUMINUM ROOFING 
AND SIDING (Reynolds) 
5-V Crimp Roofing, 26” wide 
114,” Corrugated, 26” and 51” 
wide 
214” Corrugated, 26” and 51” 
wide 
024 Intermediate Corrugated, 
43” wide 
.032” Industrial Corrugated, 
35” and 48” wide 
.032, 4” and 8” Ribbed 
Embossed 
Metal Roof Fasteners 
Weatherboard Siding 
Ridge Cap e Valley 
Eave and Gable Finish 
Gravel Stop e Flashing 
Copings 


GALVANIZED ROOFING 


AND SIDING 
5-V Crimp Roofing 
Lock Tight Roofing 
11,” Corrugated 
21%," Corrugated 
Heavy Gauge Industrial 

Roofing 

Roll Roofing 
Weatherboard Siding 
Ridge Cap e Valley 
Eave and Gable Finish 
Gravel Stop e Flashing 
Seamless Terne Roofing 
Closure Strip 


SHEET METAL 
Aluminum e Brass e Copper 
Stainless 
Galvanized Steel e Paint Grip 
Cold Rolled Steel e Hot 
Rolled Steel 
Solder e Expanded Metal 
Sheet Metal Screws 
Machine Screws 
Termite Shields 
TRANSLUCENT GLASS FIBER 
PANELS (Corrulux) 
Corrugated e 5-V Style 
Window Pane e Step Lap 
Skylight Dome e Mastic 
Closure Strips 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Siding and Roofing Shingles 
Industrial Roofing 
Aluminum Trim 





ALUMINUM MILL PRODUCTS 

Flat Sheet 

Coil Sheet 

Architectural Extruded 
Shapes 

Structurals e Tubing e Pipe 

Screw Machine Stock 

Tooling Plate 

Tread Plate e Trailer 
Flooring 

Fasteners 

Nu Rail Fittings 

Aluminum Mouldings and 
Threshold Plates 

Truck and Trailer Sections 


ASPHALT PRODUCTS (Fry) 
Shingles e Roll Roofing 
Brick and Stone Sidings 
Felts e Built-up Roofing 
Roof Coatings and Cements 
Mopping Asphalt 


NAILS 


(Aluminum and Steel) 
Common e Box 

Casing e Finishing 
Plasterboard 

Shingle e Roofing 
Roofing, Lead Head 
Roofing w/washers 
Asbestos Shingle 

Cedar Shake 

Gutter Spikes 


GUTTER, DOWNPIPE 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Reynolds Embossed 
Aluminum 

Galvanized Steel 

Mitres e Elbows e Shoes 


LOUVERS AND 
VENTILATORS 
Aluminum Louvers, Station- 
ary and Adjustable 
Aluminum Foundation 
Ventilators 
Rotary Ventilators 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
(Shakertown) 
Stained Shakes and Shingles 
Glumac Units e Perma- 
Stains 


PLYWOOD 
Douglas Fir e Birch 
Lauan e Knotty Pine 
Prefinished Hardwoods 





INSULATION 
Gustin-Bacon Snap-on Pipe 
Glass Fiber Industrial 
Glass Fiber Residential 
Reynolds Reflective 
Staple Guns and Staples 
Roof Insulation 
Rock Wool e Cotton 
Mastic, Cements and Tapes 
Building Board e Sheathing 
Plank and Tile 
HARDBOARD PRODUCTS 
(Masonite) 
Presdwood 
Tempered Presdwood 
Tempered Tile 
Duolux e Tempered Duolux 
Panelwood e Siding 


PLASTIC COATED 
PANELING (Wallace) 
Parallel-Line e Tile Pattern 
Smooth Surface 
Streamline 
Metal Trims 
Presdwood Mouldings 
Adhesive 


ALUMINUM GATES 
Industrial e Farm 
Residential 


WINDOWS—DOORS— 
SCREENS 
Garage Doors — Steel (Berry) 
Screen Doors — Aluminum 
Residential Doors — Wood 
Burns Aluminum Tension 
Screens 
Conwire Frame Screens 
Reynolds Aluminum 
Windows, Double Hung 
Casement e Awning 
Slide 
AWNING SUPPLIES 
ALUMINUM 
Pre-enameled Step Down 
Sheet Solid — Ventilated 
Channels e Fasteners 
Tubing e Fringe e Tools 


STAINLESS STEEL 
Sheet e Plate e Coil e Strip 
Pipe e Tubing e Fasteners 
Bar e Angles 
Fittings e Wire 
POLYETHYLENE 


THICKNESSES WIDTHS 
002” Up to 84” 
004” Up to 20’ 
006” Up to 20’ 
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BUSINESS CHARTERINGS 
CONTINUE RISE IN SOUTH 


By Josie Lucchese 


In a bird’s eye view of the nation, 
factors point to a general leveling off 
of economic activity. But a close-up 
look at the South indicates clearly that 
this growing region of the country 
shows no sign of following suit. 

‘During the period January through 
August, 1957, the South showed a 5.95 
per cent increase in the chartering of 
new business incorporations over the 


like period of 1956. In the same period, ' 


the nation as a whole experienced a 4.1 
per cent decrease. This was revealed in 
a special compilation of figures tabu- 
lated by MANUFACTURERS RECORD on 
the basis of national totals supplied by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

During the first eight months of 
1957, the 15 Southern States—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia—reported 
24,178 new businesses chartered, as 
compared to 23,319 during the same 
period of 1956. The nation chalked up 
95,075 new business incorporations 
during the first eight months of 1957, 
a definite leveling off from the record 
high of 99,109 scored in the like period 
of 1956. 

The South also outstrips the nation 
in monthly comparisons. In August, 
1957, for example, the South recorded 
3,127 new business incorporations as 
compared to 2,782 in August, 1956. 
This is a 9.17 per cent increase. In the 
same comparison, the nation as a whole 
showed a slight increase of 0.2 per cent 
—from 11,339 new businesses chartered 
in August, 1956, to 11,361 in August, 
1957. 

Florida leads the South and ranks 
third in the nation in the number of 
new business incorporations reported 
in the first eight months of 1957. It is 
again significant to note that Florida’s 
first-eight-months-of-1957 talley—6,758 
—is a high gain over that State’s 1956 
total of the same period—5,837. While, 
in the same comparison, the nation’s 
leader, New York, with a 1957 record 
of 18,316, showed a large decrease from 
its 19,267 new business incorporations 
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reported during the first eight months 
of 1956. 

Such also is the case with California, 
the State which showed the second 
largest number of new business incor- 
poration—9,610—during the first eight 
months of 1957. This total is 894 less 
than the 10,504 new corporations noted 
for California during the like period of 
1956. 

Fourth place New Jersey, fifth place 
Ohio and sixth place Illinois in 1957 
all showed decreases from record high 
totals reported in the first eight months 
of 1956. But Texas, seventh in the na- 
tion in number of new business incor- 
porations reported in the eight months 
comparison, showed a slight rise from 
4,366 in 1956 to 4,397 in 1957. 

Top honors in the South went to 
Florida and Texas, respectively. Mary- 
land had the third largest number of 
new business incorporations in the 
South during the first eight months of 
1957. This State’s total of 2,104 rep- 
resents a high gain over the 1,785 re- 
ported for the same period last year. 
Georgia ranked fourth in the South, 
showing a slight increase from 1,490 in 
1956 to 1,506 in 1957. 

Louisiana reported the fifth largest 
total in the South—1,409—a substan- 
tial gain over the 1,258 reported in the 


BUILDING PERMIT VALUES 
(In Millions) % Change 


Seven Previous 


City Months Year 





HARTFORD 
ROCHESTER 
MIAMI BEACH 
MOBILE 18.4 
FRESNO 18.3 
JACKSONVILLE 18.9 
PITTSBURGH 28.7 
MIAMI 46.9 
HOUSTON 137.7 
SAN DIEGO 73.6 
WASHINGTON 45.9 
RICHMOND 24.1 
FORT WORTH = 33.3 
BALTIMORE 30.9 
CINCINNATI 46.3 


$18.7 
17.2 
20.1 


240.0 
115.0 
111.6 
91.7 
90.6 
70.3 
57.7 
94.8 
44.9 
38.1 
36.2 
35.4 
34.8 
34.7 
30.4 
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like period last year. Sixth place North 
Carolina registered a slight gain from 
1,283 in 1956 to 1,287 in 1957. Seventh 
in the South was Virginia, which 
showed a decrease from 1,541 in 1956, 
to 1,180 in 1957. Tennessee, eighth in 
the South, reported 1,048 new business 
incorporations in 1957, an inerease 
over the 1,004 recorded during the first . 
eight months of 1956. 


Ninth In South 


Oklahoma was ninth in the South 
with 950 new business incorporations 
during the first eight months of 1957, 
a decrease from 994 reported in 1956. 
Kentucky’s total of 793 in 1957 placed 
that State tenth in the South; one less 
plant was reported during the like pe- 
riod in Kentucky last year. 

Alabama reported 772 new business 
incorporations during the first eight 
months of 1957, and 787 in the like pe- 
riod of 1956. South Carolina recorded 
587 in 1957, and 696 in 1956. West 
Virginia had the same total—519—for 
the first eight months of both years. 
Arkansas’ total of 457 new businesses 
incorporated during the first eight 
months of 1957 was down from the 491 
reported in 1956. Mississippi recorded 
411 new business incorporations dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1957, and 
470 in the like period of last year. 

Here is another factor which backs 
up the premise that the South is steadily 
pushing upward in a country whose 
record high gains of 1956 are remain- 
ing relatively stable. Building permit 
valuations for 217 of America’s largest 
cities during the cumulative period 
January through July, 1957, amounted 
to $3,643,912,042—a decline of 0.01 
per cent from the record high total of 
$3,644,406,026 for the same period a 
year ago. 

During the same time period, cities 
in the South Atlantic region—Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia—had a 
nine per cent increase, from $311,361.- 
619 in 1956 to $339,523,337 in 1957. 
The value of building permits in South 
Central cities in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee and Texas increased by 3.4 per 
cent, from $582,419,868 during the 
first seven months of 1956, to $602,- 
433,197 in the like period of 1957. 

Of the 15 cities leading percentage- 
wise in the value of building permits 
issued during the first seven months of 
1957, eight are Southern metropolises, 
as seen in the accompanying chart. 
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why work Iike 


No need to when you lay Tyton Joint® pipe. 
This quick and easy-to-assemble pipe goes in so 
smoothly it’s a pleasure to work with. 


Only one accessory needed —a simple rubber 
gasket that fits in the receiving pipe bell 

and is compressed by the entering spigot to 
permanently seal the joint. No bell holes. No 
weather worries. Tyton Joint can be laid 

in rain or wet trench. 


A word of warning, however: make sure your 
trenching machine gets an early start or 











a dog’? 


your laying crew—even an inexperienced 
one—will catch up fast. 


ONLY FOUR SIMPLE ACTIONS 


Like all the facts on this new, time-and-money- 
saving pipe? Call or write today. 


U.S. PIPE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


General Office: Birmingham 2, Alabama 





A WHOLLY INTEGRATED PRODUCER FROM MINES 
AND BLAST FURNACES TO FINISHED PIPE 


Insert gasket with groove over bead in gasket seat 





Wipe a film of special lubricant over inside of gasket 























Insert plain end of pipe until it contacts gasket 


“WE NEED A COUPLE MORE DAWGS, 
GRAN’MAW...WE’RE LAYIN’ THE 
TYTON FASTER'N THEY KIN DIG” 























® 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE (GE: Ea 





Force plain end to bottom of socket ... the job’s done! 
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FOR RESERVATIONS 
Call Your Nearest 
Piedmont Airlines office 
or see your Travel Agent 
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College Men Receive Training 
At AEC Savannah River Plant 


AIKEN, S. C. Science and engineer- 
ing students selected by Southern col- 
leges and universities have begun to re- 
ceive on-the-job training at the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Savannah River 
Plant near here. 

The students, in a program begun 
this September, will spend alternate 
terms in college and university class- 
rooms and at work in the Commission 
plant in a cooperative educational pro- 
gram. 

This year’s program is a pilot op- 
eration which will be used to develop 
procedures and details for future ac- 
tivities. Students of the University of 
Florida and the Georgia Institute of 
Technology are taking part in the pro- 
gram this year. Robert C. Blair, Man- 
ager of the Savannah River Operations 
Office, and Dr. Robert C. Anderson, Di- 
rector of the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board, said that ultimately ar- 
rangements may be made for graduate 
student and university faculty use of 
plant facilities. 

The program is initially being of- 
fered to major institutions in the five- 
state area in which Savannah River 
Operations Office has other administra- 
tive responsibilities on behalf of the 
Atomic Energy Commission — Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. 

This cooperative program stems 
from recommendations made as part of 
a regional nuclear development study 
conducted in 1956 for the Southern 
Governors’ Conference by the Southern 
Regional Education Board. Substan- 
tially widening nuclear education op- 
portunities in the South, the use of the 
Savannah River Plant’s unique produc- 
tion and laboratory facilities is expect- 
ed to be extended within a year to stu- 
dents throughout the 16 state region. 

While at the Savannah River Plant, 
the participating students are em- 
ployees of DuPont Company, which 
operates the plant for the AEC. These 
students are selected by DuPont from 


nominees of participating colleges and 
universities, and pairs of students are 
assigned to jobs related to their princi- 
pal field of study. One student attends 
classes at his college or university 
while the other works at the plant, and 
at the end of each term, the students 
exchange places. 


TUBE TURNS DIV. 
SETS EXPANSION 


LOUISVILLE.—The Tube Turns 
Division of National Cylinder Gas 
Company will increase its manufactur- 
ing area approximately 40 per cent by 
converting buildings on property ad- 
jacent to its main plant. 

The company announced the signing 
of a $400,000 construction contract 
with Sullivan & Cozart of this city to 
connect three existing buildings, creat- 
ing a new manufacturing area under 
one roof. 


John G. Seiler, Tube Turn’s presi- 
dent, said the construction program 
would provide plant facilities for prod- 
ucts now in the design and develop- 
ment stage and for expansion of the 
welding fittings and custom forgings 
departments. Some new machines and 
heavy equipment have already been ac- 
quired or are on order to be ready for 
actual expansion of production facili- 
ties when construction is completed in 
about ten months, he said. 


The new construction will take place 
on a 13-acre site purchased in July, 
1956, from the Louisville Transit Com- 
pany by Netional Cylinder Gas Com- 
pany at a cost of $2 million. Besides the 
three buildings that will be connected, 
according to the plans announced here, 
there is a fourth existing building on 
the property that provides additional 
floor space for the expansion program. 
An adjacent 2.6 acre plot, also pur- 
chased recently, is available for future 
construction. 
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Seiler said that the program marks 
Tube Turns’ greatest physical growth 
since it moved into its present main 
plant in 1938. The firm is the nation’s 
leading producer of welding fittings 
and flanges for industrial and nuclear 
piping and pipe line transport systems, 
and a major producer of custom forg- 
ings for the aircraft and other indus- 
tries. 


Carolina T&T 
Erects Custom 
Built Towers 


TARBORO, N. C. When the Carolina 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
here decided to join the shift to micro- 
wave facilities, those planning the 
move had to take into account the 
danger of hurricanes which exists in 
this eastern section of North Carolina. 

To meet this problem the company 
engineers ordered five custom-made 
towers designed to withstand winds up 
to 150 miles an hour. The towers were 
engineered by the Blaw-Knox Company 
of Pittsburgh, and they were erected by 
the Radio Construction Company of 
Pittsburgh. 

Being installed at a cost of some $2 
million, the new microwave system of 
Carolina Telephone includes five towers 
ranging in height from 150 to 250 feet. 
They are approximately 23 miles apart. 

To insure continuous toll service a 
complex alarm has been designed for 
the system. It reports various types of 
trouble or transmission irregularities to 
the Rocky Mount, N. C., office. Even 
the opening of one of the doors to one 
of the buildings located near the base 
of the tower will be reported by the 
alarm. 

Some 3,000 telephone circuits can be 
connected to the new system. It also can 
be used for television transmission. 

Organized in January, 1900, with 
headquarters here, Carolina Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has enjoyed a 
long-range, steady growth. 

Through natural expansion and 
merger with other organizations the 
plant investment has increased, for ex- 
ample, from $3,184,675 in 1926 to 
more than $73 million today. During 
the same period the number of cus- 
tomers grew from 24,621 to 148,000, 
and the company serves all or parts of 
41 of North Carolina’s 100 counties. 
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Reynolds To Make Oil Cans 


LISTERHILL, ALA. — The plant 
here of Reynolds Metals Company, 
Richmond, will play a major part in 
Reynolds’ announced plans to enter the 
multimillion-dollar market for cans. 

The company’s announcement said 
the Alabama plant would provide sheet 
aluminum for millions of cans yearly 
for the oil industry. Reynolds has 


signed a contract to supply Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Company with at least 35 mil- 
lion and possibly 60 million oil cans 
annually. 


The Reynolds statement said this 
marked the first contract for aluminum 
cans in the history of the nation’s oil 
industry. 
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PLANTS: 


Aquadale, N. C. 
Bremo Bluff, Va. 


FOR BETTER BUILDING 


No matt 











“Award of Merit” from the North Carolina 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects went to 
architects, F. Carter Williams, Macon Smith associate and 
George Matsumoto, consultant for the School of Design, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Contractor: Dickerson, Inc. 


for better building ALUM 


More and more modern builders are using 
SOLITE masonry units for their aesthetic 
compatability with other materials. They were 
used in the interior of the above structure 
because of their uniform texture, acoustical 
values and excellent sound transmission loss. 


Leaksville Junction, Va. 








Solite is not a by-product, but a manufactured 
controlled lightweight aggregate made from 
slate. Durable, fire-resistant, self-insulative and 
chemically inert, it answers almost every requi- 
site of today’s building. 


So Beautiful. ..So Versatile ALU 
® 





OFFICES: 


P. O. Box 9138, Richmond, Va. 
P. O. Box 1843, Charlotte, N. C. 
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company 
manufacturers 
of 


@ Complete line of rubber .. . 
Synthetic rubber. . . 


@ Reclaim and resin-based sol- 
vent adhesives and industrial 
coatings . 


@ All types of latex and resin dis- 
persion-based adhesives and 
coatings. 


for Industry 


Your Inquiries Invited 


ADHESIVES CO. 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL SHOE CORD, 


G000 CENTENNIAL BOULEVARD @& MASHVILLE, Tere, 
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SASPDA Convenes At Point Clear, 
Discusses Joint Project With SASI 


POINT CLEAR, ALA. A call for 
more cooperation between public and 
private industrial development agencies 
in the South marked the opening ses- 
sions of the annual meeting of the 
Southern Association of State Planning 
and Development Agencies here recent- 
ly. 

Philip W. Moore, president of the 
Southern Association of Science and 
Industry, said that, “There is bound to 
be overlapping in the efforts of public 
and private groups—and this, indeed, 
is often healthy and worthwhile—but 
interests as well as efforts overlap and 
a spirit of active cooperation can be 
very profitable.” 

Moore, who is also president of the 
First Research Corporation of Miami, 
cited a program of cooperative effort 
begun between SASPDA and SASI, 
which represents many private business 
interests in the South. 

Explaining steps taken by the South- 
ern Governors Conference in support 
of SASI’s regional development pro- 
gram, Moore assured the group that 
SASI was “willing and eager” to under- 


take cooperative 
South’s progress. 

John D. Wise. banker and business- 
man from Hazlehurst, Mississippi, told 
the group that one of the most impres- 
sive aids to development from outside 
sources was to develop industry from 
within. 

Outlining the role of the public de- 
velopment agencies, Wise went on to 
say, “The state development people and 
others on the area level sometimes 
forget the smaller businesses operating 
within their boundaries. Active aid to 
them, with encouragement for their de- 
velopment and cooperation for their 
growth, can often reap large dividends.” 

Commenting on the importance of 
business climate to an area interested 
in industrial development, Richard C. 
Holmquist, government relations con- 
sultant for the General Electric Com- 
pany said, “If (shortcomings) do need 
attention in a community or state, this 
isn’t a problem for just the merchants 
and manufacturers. This is everybody's 
job. There’s something for everyone to 
do.” 


programs for the 


An Important Announcement 


Yow! 1/2-INCH THROUGH 4 1/2-INCH 


COLD DRAWN BARS FROM CONNORS 


Connors Steel, serving the industries and warehouses that serve this 


region, is expanding the size range of Connors Cold Drawn Bars. 











Drawn Bars. 


H.K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


CONNORS STEEL DIVISION 


Effective immediately, Connors solicits your orders for highest 
quality Cold Drawn Bars in a size range of 12” through 4)” inclusive. 
Connors’ central location means rapid delivery. Connors’ modern 
equipment and skilled technicians and metal- 
lurgists assure you of the very highest quality 
and outstanding finish in all Connors Cold 


Contact: > Connors Steel Division 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 

P. O. Box 2562 

Birmingham, Alabama 
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, INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 


\ A Special Survey Compiled Under 
\\ Direction Of Jouett Davenport, Jr. 


The industrial empire of the South 
is admittedly modern. But this does not 
mean that all of its industries are of 
recent origin. Some, indeed, are among 
the oldest known to man. 

Among the latter is the manufacture 
of textiles and apparel. Both were 
among the earlier developments of the 
human race. Ancient history records 
vividly the use of cotton as a filament, 
also the use of the hair of goats and 
the wool of sheep. 

History also records what might well 
be called the world’s first synthetic 
filament. Strictly speaking it was not 
vegetable, animal or mineral. Yet it ful- 
filled well the requirements of modern 
synthetics. It was produced by a natural 
machine called the silkworm and was 
comparable with the nylons and rayons 
of the present. 

Today rivalry is keen between natural 
and synthetic fibers and equally so be- 
tween the synthetics themselves. The 
South has built this rivalry into a 
healthy situation. It has done much to 
forward the progress of Southern in- 
dustrialism. The role of the South in 
the development of textiles has been 
both interesting and exemplary. 

The earliest function of the region 
lay in producing, improving and per- 
fecting natural materials. The first 
known to the South were cotton and 
flax. Strains of these were developed to 
a stage unparalleled elsewhere in the 
world. Cotton’s versatility earned quick 
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supremacy, and the plant became King 
wherever it could be grown, with near- 
ly all such spots being in the South it- 
self. 

During this early stage, the center of 
manufacture shifted gradually from 
Western Europe to England and thence 
to the New England of the United 
States. For many years the South fur- 
nished the materials and New England 
turned out the finished articles. From 
the beginning, however, it was apparent 
that the logical home of the textile in- 
dustry lay in the South. There it was 
that materials could be had at lowest 
cost, manpower could be had in great- 
est abundance, and mechanical power 
could be had in greatest efficiency. 

Textiles and Electric Power have 
grown hand in hand in the South. To- 
day, Southern generating plants and 
Southern textile plants are the largest 
and most efficient in the world. The 
effect of this dual development upon 
the economy of the South can scarcely 
be overestimated. And that which bene- 
fits the South benefits the nation as 
well. A glance at the output figures of 
today gives some idea of the swiftness 
of growth experienced by the industry. 

In 1956, textile-apparel output in 15 


Southern states totaled $9,021 million. 
In the United States as a whole the 
total was $25,105 million. The South's 
share, at 36 per cent, therefore easily 
exceeds its share of population and 
area. In population these states make up 
30 per cent, and their area also con- 
stitutes 30 per cent. 

But the story goes farther than that. 
In periods of swift industrial growth. 
output of industrial goods carries par- 
ticular significance. In the production 
of industrial textiles and apparel. the 
record of the South is equally as good. 
For example, in production of work 
clothes in 1956 the South turned out a 
value of $979 million, equal to 36 per 
cent of the national total. The total for 
the nation was $2,538 million. 


Cotton, Rayon, Nylon 


Most of the filaments used in prod- 
uction of industrial products consist of 
cotton, rayon and nylon. This is not 
to say that wool and mohair are not 
still highly important. These animal 
fibers continue to hold a unique place 
in textile fabrication, both in the South 
and elsewhere. In the main. however. 
wool and mohair are used sparingly for 
strictly industrial purposes. When it 


comes to such industrial products as 
tires, belting and structural articles, it 
is either cotton or the synthetics that 
fill the prime requirements. 

The South is particularly strong in 
filling these prime requirements. In 
1956 the region produced cotton and 
synthetic filament and fabrics equal in 
value to $5,068 million. This amount 
made up the astounding total of 73 per 
cent of the $6,950 million produced 
throughout the United States. 

The accompanying table shows the 
relative standing of the fifteen states. 

The importance of modern textiles 
for industry is stressed in a special 
booklet issued by Wellington Sears 
Company, a subsidiary of West Point 
Manufacturing Company, West Point, 
Georgia. 

This big company, with manufactur- 
ing operations located in Alabama, is 
typical of the firms producing a great 
variety of textiles for industrial use. 

“Probably the earliest industrial use 
of textiles.” the booklet said, “was in 
sails for ships some 6,000 years ago, an 
application which remained important 
until comparatively recent times.” 

It was pointed out that modern in- 
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Blue Bell, Inc., regarded as the world's largest producer of work clothes, has 28 manufacturing 
plants grouped in nine locations in seven states. By far the majority of these plants are in 
the South. The scene above is at one of the two Blue Bell plants in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
showing employees working on overalls. The present big organization has grown from a small 
beginning at Jellico, Tennessee, when in 1908 two men set up 12 sewing machines to make 
overalls, Today the Blue Bell line includes 23 different garments and more than 350 different items. 


dustrial textiles are created by engi- 
neers, using scientific. precision meth- 
ods to produce fabrics that will properly 
perform specific mechanical tasks. 
“To achieve these results, the textile 
engineer works with these basic variable 
elements: fiber, yarn and weave. Much 
depends upon the choice of fiber, or 
fiber combination, and the particular 
form of the fiber—whether it be in the 
form of staple. like the short fibers of 
cotton or wool; or in the firm of fila- 
ment. like the continuous strands of 


silk.” 


Cotton Still "King" 


Wellington Sears stressed that of all 
the industrially-used fibers, cotton is 
still “king,” partly for economic rea- 
sons. To industrial users, who are think- 
ing in terms of continuity of supply. 
cotton is attractive because of the wide- 
spread availability due to enormous 
production. Another reason is that in 
spite of price fluctuations, cotton is a 
relatively low cost raw material. 

“Cotton's spectacular leadership is 
also due to outstanding physical prop- 
erties.” the companys comment con- 
tinued. “Cotton fibers have a natural 
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twist which provides excellent spinning 
qualities resulting in strong yarns. An 
extremely durable fiber with good 
stability against stretching. it is highly 
resistant to degradation by heat. and 
has good ‘bulking’ and insulating quali- 
ties. 

“High wet strength. together with 
absorbency which causes the fiber to 
swell when wet, results in excellent 
fabric performance under moist condi- 
tions. Cotton fabrics lend themselves to 
finishing processes providing water- 
repellency, dimensional stability, resist- 


ance to mildew and flame. improved’ 


electrical qualities and other special re- 
quirements.” 

Continuous research has resulted in 
constant improvement of cotton fabrics, 
as well as in development of the various 
synthetic fibers. Virtually all the textile 
manufacturers have extensive research 
programs, and Government agencies 
also do research that is of great help to 
the textile industry. 

An example of the latter may be seen 
in work done at the Southern Utilization 
Research and Development Division of 
the Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. New Or- 
leans. 
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Cotton fabrics which are highly re- 
pellent to both oil and water, yet show 
little change in other properties, have 
been prepared by chemical treatment 
in research being conducted there. 

In developing treatments, workers 
proceeded from demonstrations by other 
scientists that the least wettable surface 
is the one having the lowest surface 
energy. To reduce the surface energy 
of cotton fibers, treatments with several 
fluorochemicals were applied. It was 
found that treatment with the chromium 
complex of perfluoromonocarboxylic 
acid, such as perfluoro-octanoic acid 
chromic chloride and with poly (fluoro- 
esters of acrylic acid) such as 1, 1- 
dihydroperfluorobutyl acrylate greatly 
enhances the repellency of cotton fab- 
rics to water and oil, and perhaps to 
other liquids. 

Tear and breaking strengths, elonga- 
tion, and air permeability proved to be 
decreased only slightly, if at all, the 
division’s report said. 

Obviously, cotton fabrics so treated 
can find a wide variety of industrial 
uses, and these continuing research pro- 
grams promise an ever-increasing vari- 
ety of useful new developments in the 
future. 





manufacturers 


of... 


DRILLS 
TWILLS 
SHEETINGS 
SATEENS 


and 


OSNABURGS 


for industrial uses. 





Exclusive selling agents . . 
OPP-KORY TEXTILES, INC. 


40 Worth Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 











OPP COTTON MILLS, INC. 
and 
MICOLAS COTTON MILLS, INC. 
Opp, Alabama 
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An official of Cone Mills Corporation in Greensboro, North Carolina, is shown evaluating color 
removal in activated pilot plant treatment of textile waste. The latter product has many im- 


portant industrial applications. 


TEXTILE FIRMS 


MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY ITEMS 


The following is a list of Southern 
firms, employing 100 or more persons, 
who are engaged in the manufacture 
of work clothing, uniforms, special 
application clothing; rope, cable, twine 
and cordage; rubberized fabrics, fabric 
belts, webbing and insulating felts, 
upholstery fillings, cotton waste and 
wiping cloths. 

It is made clear that these are firms 
which make finished products only. 
This list does not include, for example, 
manufacturers of fabrics from which 
work clothes or uniforms are made. In 
the case of a company which manufac- 
tures fabrics for work clothes, as well 
as the work clothes, we have listed the 
company as manufacturing both. But, 
because of a limited amount of space, 
we have not included companies which 
manufacture fabrics alone. 

If your company is engaged in the 
manufacture of any of the above prod- 
ucts, employs 100 or more persons, and 
inadvertently has been omitted from 
our listing, we hope that you will write 
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and give full information on your com- 
pany, so that we may make a record 
for our permanent files. 

Employment code: C—(100-250) ; 
D—(250-1,000) ; E—(Over 1,000). 


ALABAMA 

Anniston—Anniston Cordage Co., sash and 
solid braided cord, awning lines. (C) 

Anniston—The Linen Thread Co., 
twine and thread. (E) 

Birmingham—Wertheimer Bag Co., twine, 
cotton bale covering, cotton ties. (C) 

Brundidge—Riegel Textile Corp., leather 
and leather palm work gloves. (D) 

Fufaula—Cowikee Mills, rope and yarn, 
ticking, sheeting. (E) 

Georgiana Nightingale Uniform Co., 
uniforms. (C) 

Greenville—Riegel Textile Corp., Green- 
ville Div., work gloves. (D) 

Jacksonville—Consumers Textile & Mfg. 
Corp., service apparel, uniforms, service coats, 
duck clothes. (C) 

Mobile—The Ruberoid Co., 
felt, asphalt saturated felt. (D) 

Opelika — Opelika Mfg. Corp., service 
aprons, enameling duck, service apparel, 
cotton goods. (E) 

Opp—Micolas Cotton Mills, Inc. and Opp 
Cotton Mills, Inc., drills, twills, osnaburgs, 
sheetings, sateens. (See ad, page 25) 

Oxford—Southern Mills Corp., cotton rope, 
knitted baling, polishing cloths. (C) 

Talladega—Bemis Bros. Bag Co., cotton 
sheeting, osnaburgs, twines for Bemis Bags. 
(E) 

Talladega—Wehadkee Yarn Mills, Chinna- 
bee Div., cotton insulating. 

Tallassee—Mt. Vernon Woodbury Mills, 
Inc., sheetings, drills, cotton rope, twills, 
osnaburgs, duck. (E) 


Inc., 


unsaturated 
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ARKANSAS 

Arkadelphia—Oberman Mfg. Co., 
pants. (D) 

Glenwood—Indianapolis Glove Co., Inc., 
work gloves. (C) 

Heber Springs—The Glove Corp., leather 
combination work gloves. (C) 

Little Rock—Tuf-Nut Garment Mfg. Co., 
work clothes. (D) 

Magnolia—Magnolia 
drills. (E) 

Pine Bluff—Nevada Mfg. Co., 
ry 


work 


Cotton Mill, jeans, 


uniforms. 


FLORIDA 


Coral Gables—Abbot Mills, work aprons, 
gloves. 

Jacksonville—-Freedman Co., women’s uni- 
forms. (C) 

Miami — Pan American Fiber Co., Inc., 
cotton waste. 

Starke—Big Dad Mfg. Co., 
work clothes. (C) 


Inc., men’s 


GEORGIA 


Athens — Angus Mfg. Co., 
clothes. (C) 

Athens—Classic City Overall Co., overalls. 
(C) 

Athens — Mallison Braided Cord Corp., 
cord, twine, twisted rope. (C) 

Atlanta—Big Ace Corp., shirts, overalls. 
(C) 

Atlanta—L. S. Brown Co., work clothing. 
(C) 

Atlanta—Carhartt Hamilton Overall 
work clothes, overalls, uniforms. (C) 

Atlanta — Federal Sportswear Corp., trou- 
sers, uniforms. (C) 

Atlanta—Marcus Loeb & Co., work clothes. 
(C) 

Atlanta—Nunnally & McCrea Co., overalls, 
coveralls, pants. (D) 

Atlanta—Will Mfg. Co., uniforms. (C) 

Augusta — Graniteville Co., jeans, drills, 
sheeting. (E) : 

Chamblee—J. D. Lee Co., overalls. 

Columbus — Columbus Mfg. Co., twills, 
jeans, sheeting, drills. (E) 

Commerce—Blue Bell, Inc., work clothes. 
(D) 

Commerce — Commerce Mfg. Co.. 
clothes. (D) 

Conyers—Pacific Overall Co., Inc., work 
clothes. (C) 

Cordele—Cordele Uniform Co., industrial 
uniforms. (C) 

Douglas—Douglas Corp., dungarees, over- 
alls. (C) 

East Point—Henry Chanin, cotton waste. 
(C) 

Forsyth—Cordage Specialty Co., cordage. 
(C) 

Forsyth—Trio Mfg. Co., Inc., cotton yarn 
and twine. (C) 

Lawrenceville — C. W. Henson Garment 
Mfe. Co., men and boy’s work clothes. (C) 

Macon—Bibb Mfg. Co., yarns, twines, cord. 
(E) 

Macon 
(C) 

Monroe—Carwood Mfg. 
garees. (C) 

Moultrie — Riverside Mfg. Co., industrial 
uniforms. (D) 

Porterdale — Bibb Mfg. Co., twines, tire 
cords. (E) 

Rome — Advance Glove Mfg. Co., work 
gloves. (C) 


Inc., work 


Co.. 


work 


Juliette Milling Co., cotton twine. 


Co., No. 2, dun- 
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Scottdale—Georgia Duck & Cordage Mills, 
belting, hose duck. (C) 
Stapleton—Stapleton Mfg. 
boy’s work clothes. (C) 
Thomaston — Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
twine, cord, duck, sheeting, tire fabric. (E) 
Valdosta—Oberman Mfg. Co., dungarees. 
Winder—Barrow Mfg. Co., work clothes. 
(D) 
Winder—Carwood Mfg. 
(D) 
Winder 
(C) 


Co., men and 


Co., work clothing. 


Empire Mfg. 


Co., work clothes. 


KENTUCKY 


Cave City—Mammoth Cave Garment Co., 
men’s and boy’s dungarees. (C) 

Falmouth—The Falmouth Co., Inc., work 
clothes. (C) 

Flemingsburg — Flemingsburg Mfg. Co., 
work clothes. (C) 

Fulton—Henry L. Siegel Co., Inc., men’s 
and boy’s work pants. (D) 

Glasgow—Kentucky Pants Co., men’s work 
pants. (D) 

Hopkinsville—Hopkinsville Clothing Mfg. 
Co., Inc., men’s and boy’s dungarees and 
fatigues. 

Irvine 
overalls, 
(C) 

Louisville —- Puritan Cordage Mills, Inc., 
cotton and synthetic cordage. (C) 

Maysville—January & Wood Co., cordage 
and twine. (D) 

Moorehead — The Moorehead Co., dun- 
garees. (C) 

Mt. Sterling — Cowden Mfg. Co., work 
clothing. Other plants at Lancaster and 
Springfield. Total employment: (D) 

Murray—Calloway Mfg. Co., men’s cotton 
work pants, jackets, jeans. (C) 

Olive Hill — Blue Anchor Overall Co., 
Inc., work clothes. (C) 

Paducah—M. Fine & Sons Mfg. Co., work 
shirts. (D) 

Russellville—Logan Mfg. Co., work pants. 

Scottsville—Washington Overall Mfg. Co., 
work clothes. (D) 

Somerset Advance Glove Co., plastic 
coated gloves. 


Hamilton Carhartt Overall Co., 
coveralls, work pants, coats, caps. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans—Bemis Bros. Bag Co., cot- 
ton, burlap, twine, thread. (C) 

New Orleans—B. Bennett Co., Inc., work 
clothes, dungarees. (C) 

New Orleans—Edwin H. Fitler Co., rope, 
twine. (C) 

New Orleans—Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
jute twines, cotton twine. (D) 

New Orleans — Hammond Garment Mfg. 
Co., Inc., work shirts. 

New Orleans—Lighthouse For the Blind 
of New Orleans, work aprons. (C) 

New Orleans—New Orleans Twine Mills, 
International Harvester Co., baler and binder 
twine. (D) 

New Orleans Plymouth Cordage Co., 
tying, bale and binder twine, rope. (C) 

New Orleans—Southern Tailoring Co., Inc., 
uniforms. (C) 

Shreveport Shreveport Garment Manu- 
facturers, dungarees, twill pants and shirts. 
(D) 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore—Cambridge Tailoring Co., men’s 
uniforms. (C) 

Baltimore—The Haas Tailoring Co., uni- 
forms. (D) 
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Baltimore — Howard Uniform Co., men’s 
and women’s uniforms. (C) 

Baltimore — Jacobs Bros., Inc., women’s 
uniforms. (C) 

Baltimore—Maryland Clothing Mfg. Co., 
men’s uniforms, coats. (C) 

Baltimore—Morris & Co., Inc., women’s 
uniforms. (C) 

Baltimore—Toby Mfg. Co., work clothes, 
industrial laundry suits. (D) 

Baltimore—S. Schapiro & Sons, Inc., in- 
dustrial rags and mill remnants. (D) 

Baltimore — Schapiro & Whitehouse, Inc., 
textile wastes. (C) 

Baltimore — Stein Uniform Co., women’s 
uniforms. (C) 

Cedarhurst—Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., floor- 
ing and roofing felts. (C) 

Daniels—C. R. Daniels, Inc., belting. (D) 

Delmar—Banks & Pusey, men’s work pants. 
(C) 

Hancock — Hancock Garment Shop, wom- 
en’s uniforms. (C) 

Hancock — Jacobs Bros., Inc., women’s 
uniforms. (C) 

Manchester — Jacobs Bros., Inc., women’s 
uniforms. (C) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Amory—Amory Garment Co., work pants. 


(D) 
Amory—Glenn Mfg. Co., work pants. (C) 
Amory—Wilson Mfg. Co., work pants. (C) 
Baldwyn—Blue Bell, Inc., work shirts. (C) 
Belmont—Blue Bell, Inc., work pants. (C) 
oe — Stahl-Urban, work clothes. 

(D) 

Fulton—Blue Bell, Inc., work shirts. (C) 
Hattiesburg — Reliance Mfg. Co., work 

shirts, pants. (D) 

Hazlehurst—Edward Hyman Co., women’s 

uniforms; work clothes. (C) 

Jackson—N. & W. Industries, Inc., pants, 

shirts, overalls. (D) 

Monticello — Monticello Mfg. Co., men’s 

work trousers. (C) 

Natchez—Blue Bell, Inc., work shirts and 

pants. (D) 
Nettleton 

pants. (C) 
Newton—The Newton Co., work pants. (D) 
Prentiss Edward Hyman Co., service 

apparel. 

Ripley—Blue Bell, Inc., work shirts. (C) 

Tishomingo—Blue Bell, Inc., work clothes. 

Water Valley—Rice Stix, work shirts and 
pants. (D) 


Nettleton Garment Co., work 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheboro—Blue Gem Mfg. Plant, 
clothes. (C) 

Asheville 
c€) 

Asheville—The Slosman Corp., Ness Sani- 
tary Wiper Co. Div., processed waste. (C) 

Charlotte — Barnhardt Mfg. Co., padding 
and upholstery filling. (C) 

Charlotte—New England Waste Co., pro- 
cessed waste. (C) 

Charlotte—The Railway Supply & Mfg. 
Co., processed waste. (C) 

Charlotte — Southern Wipers, Inc., pro- 
cessed waste. (C) 

Conover—Warlong Glove Mfg. Co., work 
gloves. (D) 

Granite Falls—Shuford Mills, Inc., Cordage 
Plant, cordage and twine. (C) 

Granite Falls—Shuford Mills, Inc., Dudley 
Plant, cordage and twine. (C) 


Granite Falls—Shuford Mills, Inc., Mill 3, 


work 


Kar-Lyn Corp., work clothes. 
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cordage and twine. (D) 

Greensboro—Blue Bell, Inc., 626 Elm St., 
work clothes. (D) 

Greensboro—Blue Bell, Inc., W. 
and Fuller St., work clothes. (C) 

Greensboro — Blue Gem Mfg. Co., Inc., 
work clothes. (D) 

Hickory Old Hickory Co., Inc., work 
clothes. (C) 

High Point 
work clothes. (D) 

Icard—Icard Cordage Mfg. Co., 
and twine. (C) 

Lawndale — Cleveland 
and twine. (D) 

Lenoir—Blue Bell, Inc., work clothes. (D) 

Lexington—Siceloff Mfg. Co., Inc., work 
clothes. (D) 

Lillington—Lillington Garment Co., Inc., 
work shirts. (C) 

Monroe—Monroe Garment Co., work shirts. 
(C) 

Mooresville — 
shirts. (C) 
Mount 
shirts. (C) 

Mount Airy—Woltz Textile Products, Inc., 
work shirts. (C) 

Newton—Carolina Glove Co., 
gloves. (D) 

Newton — Newton Glove Mfg. Co., work 
gloves. (C) 

Rocky Mount — Rocky Mount Cord Co., 
cordage and twine. (C) 

Sanford—W. Koury Co., Inc., work clothes. 
(D) 

Sparta — Troutman 
clothes. (C) 

Statesville 
clothes. (C) 

Taylorsville - 
work gloves. (D) 

Troutman—Troutman Shirt Co., Inc., work 
shirts. (C) 

Winston-Salem — Cumberland Mfg. Co., 
Inc., work clothes. (C) 

Winston-Salem—The Salem Co., Inc., 
clothes. (C) 


Lee St. 


Anvil 


Brand, Ine., men’s 
cordage 


Mills Co., cordage 


Troutman Shirt Co., work 


Airy—D. & W. Shirt Co., 


work 


work 


Inc., 


Atwood, Inc., work 


Empire Mfg. Corp., work 


Carolina Glove Co., Inc.. 


work 


OKLAHOMA 

Checotah Patterson Mfg. Co., 
clothes, overalls, coveralls. (C) 

Miami—Burlington Mfg. Co., 
ing, overalls, coveralls. (D) 

Miami—Patterson Mfg. Co., 
(D) 

Oklahoma City—Oklahoma Waste Material 
Co., wiping rags, packing, waste. (C) 

Ponca City—Mid American Mfg. Co., work 
clothes. (C) 

Shawnee — Shawnee Garment Mfg. Co., 
overalls, coveralls. (C) 

Woodward 
clothes. (D) 


work 
work cloth- 


work clothes. 


Mfg. Co.. work 


Cowden 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Aiken County—Graniteville Co., 6 plants, 
flannels, duck, drills, twills, jeans, mill ends, 
samples and remnants. (FE) 

Anderson—Narrow Fabric Finishing Co., 
treated cotton tape and webbing. (E) 

Anderson Piedmont Fibre Mills, cotton 
batting material, jute bagging. 

Batesburg — Martel Mills Corp., Middle- 
burg Mill, ticking. (D) 

Blacksburg—Burton-Dixie Corp., batts and 
pads. (C) 

Chester—The Springs Cotton Mills, Gayle 
Plant, tubing, buffing cloth, twill. (D) 

Clemson—Excelsior Mills, Clemson Plant, 
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industrial cords, upholstery fabrics. (D) 

Clevedale—Fairforest Co., Fairforest Fin- 
ishing Div., drills, twills, jeans, duck, flannel. 
(D) 

Columbia Columbia Mills Co., cotton 
duck and rope. (D) 

Enoree Riverdale Mills, Div. of Inman 
Mills, drills, twills, jeans, sheeting. (D) 

Greenville—Abney Mills, Brandon Dryer 
Felt Mill, paper maker’s dryer felts. (C) 

Greenville—Brookline Fabrics, Inc., uphol- 
stery fillings. (C) 

Greenville—Southern Pile Fabric Co., 
holstery. (C) 

Lexington—Martel Mills Corp., Lexington 
Mill, ticking. (D) 

North Charleston — General Asbestos & 
Rubber Div., Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., rub- 
ber products, packings, radiator hose. (D) 

Orangeburg—Orange Cotton Mills, cotton 
twine, yarn and rope. (C) 

St. Stephens—Albany Felt Mills, Div. of 
Albany Felt Co., paper maker's felt, cleaner 
cloth, laundry flannels. 


up- 


TENNESSEE 

Bristol—Big Jack Mfg. Co., Inc., overalls, 
work shirts and pants. (E) 

Bristol— L. C. King Mfg. Co., work cloth- 
ing. (C) 

Brownsville 
gloves. (C) 

Chattanooga 
work pants, (C) 

Chattanooga Lee Wiper Material Co., 
sterilized wiping rags. 

Chattanooga—Tom Cat Overall Co., over- 
alls, dungarees. (C) 

Clarksville—Mason & Hughes, Inc., work 
shirts, dungarees, overalls. (D) 

Cleveland—American Uniform Co., wash- 
able service apparel. (D) 

Columbia— Dixie Mfg. Co., 2 plants, dun- 
garees, overalls, overall coats. (D) 

Cookeville — Cookeville Shirt Co., men’s 
and boy’s work shirts. (D) 

Dickson—Dickson Mfg. Co., 
(D) 

Erwin—Industrial Garment Mfg. Co., 
pants and shirts. (C) 

Gainesboro — Heavy Duty Co., Div. of 
Washington Mfg. Co., work clothing. (C) 

Goodlettsville—The Turner Mfg. Co., work 
shorts. (C) 

Greenville—George C. Moore Co. of Tenn., 
elastic web. (D) 

Henderson—Salant 
shirts. (D) 

Hohenwald Henry I. 
work clothing. (D) 

Knoxville Knoxville 
gloves. (D) 

Knoxville 
clothing. (D) 

Lawrenceburg 
shirts. (D) 

Lebanon Lebanon Garment Co., Inc., 
men’s and boy’s work trousers. (D) 

Lexington Salant & Salant, Inc., work 
shirts. (D) 

Linden—Linden Apparel Co., work shirts 
and pants. (C) 

Maryville—Tennessee Textile Corp., work 
garments. (D) 

McEwen—McEwen Mfg. Co., overalls. (C) 

McMinnville Garment Co., Div. of South- 
ern Mfg. Co., work pants. (D) 

Memphis—The National-Rose Co., 
batting, pads, upholstery felt. (D) 

Memphis Standard Textile Co., 


Wells Lamont Corp., work 


Greenberg Clothing Co., 


work shirts. 


work 


& Salant, Inc., work 
Siegel Co., Inc., 
Glove Co., work 
Levi Strauss & Co., levis, denim 


Salant & Salant, Inc., work 


cotton 


Inc., 


men’s and boy’s work clothes. (C) 
Nashville—Hartley Garment Co., Inc., in- 
dustrial uniforms. (C) 
Nashville—O’Bryan Bros., Inc., work cloth- 
ing. (D) 
Nashville—Southern Mfg. Co., work pants 
and shirts. (D) 
Nashville—W. E. Stephens Mfg. Co., Inc., 
work clothes. 
Nashville—Washington Mfg. Co., 
work clothes. (D) 
Obion—Salant & Salant, Inc., work shirts. 
(C) 
Paris 
(D) 
Parsons 
(D) 
Pulaski—W. E. Stephens Mfg. Co., Inc., 
work pants. (C) 
Rockford Rockford Mfg. Co., 
wrapping twine and cordage. (C) 
Shelbyville—Eureka Pants Mfg. Co., work 
clothing. (C) 
Shelbyville—Fly Mfg. Co., 
ing. (D) 
Smithville—Spartan Mfg. Co., work shirts. 
(C) 
Troy 
(<9 
Union City 
clothing. (D) 
Watertown 
work shirts. 
Waverly 
shirts. (C) 


overalls, 


Salant & Salant, Inc., work shirts. 


Salant & Salant, Inc., work shirts. 


cotton 


working cloth- 


Salant & Salant, Inc., work shirts. 
Salant & Salant, Inc., work 


W. E. Stephens Mfg. Co., 
ct;) 
Waverly Garment Co., Inc., work 


TEXAS 

Abilene T. S. Lankford & Sons, men’s 
work clothes. (D) 

Atlanta—Twentieth Century Glove Corp.. 
work gloves, leather work gloves, protective 
equipment, safety clothing. 

Bonham—Big Smith Mfg. Co., blue jeans. 

Breckenridge—Boss Mfg. Co., cotton work 
gloves. (C) 

Brownsville—McNair Clothing Mfg. Co., 
work clothes. (C) 
Brownwood 
work pants. (D) 
Cisco—Boss Mfg. Co., work gloves. (C) 

Cleburne—Walls Mfg. Co., men’s coveralls. 

Corsicana — Tex-Sun Glove Co., leather, 
flannel and fabric work gloves. (C) 

Dallas — Burton-Dixie Corp., cotton pad- 
ding. (C) 
Dallas 

twine. 

Del Rio 
ing. (C) 

Denison—Levi Strauss & Co., Inc., men’s 
work clothing. (D) 

Eagle Pass—Williamson-Dickie Mfg. Co., 
dungarees. (D) 

El Paso—"arah Mfg. Co., denim slacks, 
western jeai.s. (D) 

E] Paso—Hicks Hayward Co., denim jeans 
cotton work pants and jackets. (D) 

=] Paso Top Notch Mfg. Co., denim 
work clothes. (D) 

E] Paso—Union Mfg., Inc., men’s match- 
ing work clothes—shirts, jackets, trousers. 
(D) 

Fort Worth — Dickson-Jenkins Mfg. Co., 
work shirts. (C) 

Fort Worth—Williamson-Dickie Mfg. Co., 
Inc., men’s work shirts, jeans and work 
clothes. (E) 

Houston—Houston Cotton Mills Co., cotton 
twine. (C) 

Houston 


Sidran Sportswear, men’s 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, cotton 


Hicks Hayward Co., work cloth- 


Houston Textile Co., Div. of 
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Anderson, Clayton & Co., laundry felts. (D) 

Houston — Miller Bros., Inc., work pants 
and shirts, overalls, jeans. (C) 

Itasca Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co., single 
filling flat duck, osnaburgs, upholstery fab- 
rics. (C) 

Marshall—Blue Buckle Overall Co., denim 
blue jeans. (D) 

McAllen Williamson-Dickie Mfg. Co., 
cotton work pants. (C) 

Mount Vernon Wells Lamont Corp.. 
leather work gloves. (C) 

San Antonio—Finesilver Mfg. Co., 
clothing. (D) 

San Antonio—Foree Mfg. Co., Inc., men’s 
and women’s uniforms. (C) 

San Antonio—A. B. Frank Co., work cloth- 
ing. (C) 

San Antonio 
clothing. (C) 

Sherman—Pool Mfg. Co., men’s work shirts 
and clothes. (D) 

Tyler Sledge Mfg. Co., 
(D) 

Uvalde 
shirts. (C) 

Waco—Clifton Mfg. Co., 
blue jeans, work clothes. (C) 

Waco—Hawk & Buck Co., Inc 
dungarees. (C) 

Waco—J. M. 
clothing. (D) 

Weslaco Williamson-Dickie 
men’s and boys’ work pants. (D) 

Witchita Falls Delta Mfg. Co., 
cotton work clothing. (C) 

Wills Point—Malouf Mfg. Co., 
clothing. (C) 


work 


Carl Pool Mfg. 


Co., work 


work clothing. 


Williamson-Dickie Mfg. Co., work 


men and boys’ 


., overalls, 


Wood Mfg. Co., 


Inc., work 
Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 


men’s work 


VIRGINIA 
Bastian—Bastian Sportswear, overalls. (C) 
Blackstone—Harde Mfg. Co., Inc., jeans. 

(C) 

Bristol—Big Jack, overalls. (E) 

Chase City—Standard Garments, Inc., dun- 
garees, work shirts, trousers. (D) 

Christiansburg—Blue Ridge Overalls, over- 
alls. (D) 

Danville Anderson Bros. Consolidated 
Co., Inc., work shirts, caps, shop coats, pants, 
coveralls, industrial uniforms. (C) 

Elkston—Blue Bell, Inc., work clothing. 
(C) 

Louisa—Woolfolk and Co., dungarees. (C) 

Luray—Blue Bell, Inc., work clothing. (D) 

Lynchburg—Blue Buckle Overall Co., over- 
alls, dungarees. (D) 

Lynchburg—C. B. Cones Mfg. Co., overalls, 
dungarees. (C) 

Lynchburg—N & W Industries, Inc., fabric 
and leather combined work gloves, work 
shirts, overalls, dungarees. (D) 

Madison—Blue Bell, Inc., work clothing. 
(C) 

Petersburg—Stuart-Keith Mfg. Co., dun- 
garees. (C) 

Pulaski — Sweet-Orr & Co., Ine., 
clothing. (C) 

Richmond — Jerry Bros. Belting Co., in- 
dustrial leather belting and packing. 

Rocky Mount—N & W Industries, Inc., 
dungarees. (C) 

Warsaw—Levi Strauss and Co., levis. (C) 


Woodstock—Blue Bell, Inc., work clothing. 


work 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington — Blue Ridge Mfgrs., Inc., 
work clothing. (D) 
Stuart—United Elastic Corp., Stuart Div.. 
elastic braid and webbing. (D) 
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THE SOUTH'S 
A New Kind 


Takes Shape 


ATLANTA.— Big cities in the South, 
like those in other parts of the nation, 
are rapidly becoming less regional in 
character. 

This has resulted from the fact that 
the metropolitan areas attract migrants 
not only from surrounding rural areas 
but also from distant states. 

In turn, the changing characteristics 
of these cities mean a difference in the 
buying habits of the population. It is 
important, therefore, that in establish- 
ing advertising and merchandising 
policies for these areas, business and 
industry must take the changes into 
account. 

How a typical Southern metropolis 
has become cosmopolitan may be seen 
in the example of Atlanta. 

A study conducted by the graduate 
students of the Emory University 
School of Business shows, for instance, 
that only 28 per cent of the Atlanta 
residents can call the city their birth- 
place. The other 72 per cent are mi- 
grants. 

The investigation, conducted under 
the direction of Dr. Frank J. Charvat, 
assistant professor of business adminis- 
tration at Emory, stemmed from an ex- 
amination of the population statistics 
which indicated that 865,000 inhabit- 
ants occupied the area in 1957, as com- 
pared with 521,000 residents in 1940. 
The substantial increase was greater 
than could be expected through the 
normal biological process. The study, 
therefore, endeavored to determine: 

1. What percentage of the Atlanta 
area population was born here? 

2. From what regions did the mi- 
grants come? 

3. Why did individuals move to the 
Atlanta area? 

Random sampling techniques de- 
signed to give results within three per 
cent accuracy were used. The findings, 
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CITIES— 


Of Community 


In The Region 


shown in Table 1, indicated the pro- 
ponderance of migrants. 

Of the migrants, the greatest number 
came from the state of Georgia. At- 
lanta is the focal point of the state 
which seeks more industrialization and 
less dependence on agriculture. The 
trek from rural communities to the big 
city is apparent. Of equal significance 
is the lure of Atlanta for the adjoining 
states of Tennessee, South Carolina and 
Alabama. 

The number of migrants from these 
and adjoining southeastern states equals 
the native-born population of the At- 
lanta area. Of further importance for 
marketing purposes is the surprisingly 


large number, 14 per cent, who came 
from the north or the west. 

Why do individuals migrate to the 
Atlanta area? The findings, shown in 
Table 2, indicate the majority of all 
non-natives came here as children be- 
cause their parents moved here. This 
reason was significant especially for 
those moving from rural Georgia. 

Transfer by company, which ac- 
counted for 26 per cent of the migra- 
tions, was the major reason for moving 
to Atlanta from the north or from the 
southeast exclusive of Georgia. 

This appears logical in view of At- 
lanta’s strategic importance primarily 
as a marketing center and secondly as 
a branch plant manufacturing area. 
Most national concerns maintain a sales 
branch in Atlanta and transfer person- 
nel into the area. 

Offered a new job or opportunity to 
better their lot even though a job was 
not immediately available ranked sec- 
ond and third in importance for those 
migrating to Atlanta from Georgia and 
other southeastern states. 

For the non-white migrants, the two 
major factors for moving to Atlanta 
were relatives lived here and oppor- 
tunity to better their lot. The majority 
of the non-whites came to the Atlanta 
area from rural Georgia. None were 
disclosed in the study to have migrated 
from north of the Mason-Dixon Line. 





Place of Birth 
Native of Atlanta area . ta 
Georgia exclusive of Atlanta area . . 


Total 


Motive 
Parents moved here 
Transferred by company . 


New position ...... 
Relatives lived here 
Educational 

Climate . 


Other ... 
Total 





Table 1 
Composition of the Atlanta Area Population 
by Place of Birth expressed as a per cent of the total. 


1957 


Southeastern States exclusive of Georgia . 
North of Mason-Dixon Line and west of Mississippi River 


Motive for Moving to the Atlanta Area 
Expressed as a Percentage of Total Replies. 
(Each respondent given one Choice.) 


Opportunity but no new job immediately available .. . 


Per Cent 
28 
30 
28 
14 


100 
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In conclusion, the Atlanta area, in 
common with other growth regions as 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Miami and 
Houston, has become a melting pot of 
migrants. The small core of natives has 
been overshadowed by individuals from 
smaller communities primarily in the 
southeast who came here as children 
with their parents or to seek oppor- 
tunity. 

In addition, an increasing number 
of northerners has invaded the area 
primarily as a result of company trans- 
fers. As a result of many heritages, the 
city rightfully can be called cosmopoli- 
tan. In establishing advertising and 
merchandising policies, business should 
be cognizant that Atlanta is a sophisti- 
cated city. 


Expanded Cargo 
Service Program 
Launched By Delta 


ATLANTA. Delta Air Lines has 
launched a greatly expanded cargo 
program geared to increase its all-car- 
go service 600 per cent and to produce 
an unprecedented 21 million ton miles 
of air freight within the first year of 
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operation. This new program went into 
effect October 1. 

John Pogue, Delta’s manager of car- 
go, says new all-cargo schedules to 14 
cities on Delta’s 10,765 mile system are 
being operated with massive C-46D 
transports which Delta recently pur- 
chased from the Civil Air Transport 
Company. 

All-cargo flights are scheduled to 
five cities which have been served by 
other equipment—Atlanta, New Or- 
leans, Dallas, Chicago and Cincinnati; 
and in addition, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Birmingham, Charlotte, Jack- 
sonville, Miami, Jackson, Memphis and 
St. Louis are receiving Delta’s sched- 
uled all-cargo service for the first time. 


LION OIL PLANS 
REFORMER UNIT 
AT EL DORADO 


EL DORADO, ARK.—Plans for the 
construction of a new unit at the El 
Dorado refinery of the Lion Oil Com- 
pany Division of Monsanto Chemical 
Company have been announced by T. 
M. Martin, Lion president. 

The addition will be a catalytic re- 
former with thruput capacity of 5,000 
barrels of charging stock per day. The 
installation will also include a hydro- 
desulphurization unit and a 100,000- 
pound-per-hour steam boiler. 


The reformer will convert low octane 
straight-run gasoline into higher octane 
material. Martin said that the new ad- 
ditions will place the company in a 
position to meet anticipated future de- 
mand for even higher octane gasolines. 

The location for the new units is 
within the present refinery area. Site 
clearance and other preliminary work 
will start immediately. Actual construc- 
tion will begin shortly after the first of 
the year, with completion in the latter 
part of 1958. 


Agency To Recruit 
Execs. For South 


CHATTANOOGA. A project for ob- 
taining well-qualified executives for 
new or expanding industry in the South 
has been launched here by the new 
Flemister Associates, executive recruit- 
ing firm. 

Headed by Mrs. Ida M. Flemister, 


the agency is devoted to recruiting per- 
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sonnel for top executive jobs in the 
$50,000 to $75,000 a year bracket. 

“We know,” Mrs. Flemister said, 
“that the South has marshalled its re- 
sources of raw materials, climate and 
labor ... but so far as we can discover, 
no one is devoting full time to obtain- 
ing well qualified executives for South- 
ern industry.” 

Mrs. Flemister has the assistance of 
two retired top executives in the new 
enterprise, and she hopes eventually 
to have a staff associate in each South- 
ern state. 


Her husband, Carl W. Flemister, an 
accountant and Harvard Business 
Sehool graduate, will help the new en- 
terprise in an advisory capacity. 
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SASI Sees 1,200 New Plants 
Added In South During 1957 


SEA ISLAND, GA. The Southern 
states are setting another record this 
year in attracting new industrial 
plants to the region. That’s the op- 
timistic conclusion of the annual 
progress report presented to the 
Southern Governors’ Conference 
here today by The Southern Asso- 
ciation of Science and Industry. 

The SASI study, presented before 
a formal session of the conference, 
reveals that during the first eight 
months of this year the South has 
already added 862 new plants. The 
report conservatively estimates that 
the regional total for 1957 will ex- 
ceed 1,200 important new units. 

This is substantially above the 1,- 
059 new plants scored in 1956, and 
it confirms the validity of SASI’s 
prediction at the Governors’ Confer- 
ence three years ago that the South 
would add 10,000 new plants during 
the current decade. 

In an open-session resolution, the 
governors approved the following 
recommendations for future coop- 
erative programs: 


1. Extension of the SASI 
New Plant Reporting 
Service to include small- 
er units and expansion of 
existing units. 

. A cooperative data proc- 

essing program wherein 
each of the states would 
compile data on a uni- 
form basis for regional 
surveys. 

3. Surveys of industries en- 
joying unusually rapid 
growth in the South. 

4.A Southern market re- 
search conference to be 
held in New York City in 
1958. 


The latter proposal is designed to 
carry factual, up-to-date information 
about opportunities in the South to 
executives of national firms based in 
the New York region. It would be a 
cooperative effort of SASI and the 
various states represented in the 
Southern Governors’ Conference. 

SASI’s report was presented here 
to a session dealing with regional de- 
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velopment programs. Responsible 
for the discussion were members of 
the industrial development subcom- 
mittee of the conference, including: 
Oklahoma Governor Raymond 
Gary; and Maryland Governor 
Theodore McKeldin. 

Governor Orval Faubus, chairman 
of the industrial development ad- 
visory sub-committee left the con- 
ference early and was not present at 
the session. 


Governor Leroy Collins of Florida discusses in- 
dustrial development with SASI President Philip 
W. Moore. 


Education, and its financing and 
conduct, were brought under discus- 
sion. It was observed that the rapid 
industrialization of the region had 
focused attention more acutely on 
the shortage of technically trained 


college graduates in the South. The 
governors debated the specific mer- 
its of such things as a central Board 
of Regents administering all state 
operated schools as opposed to sep- 
arate Boards for each unit in a given 
system. Some of the governors, no- 
tably Governor Leroy Collins (Flor- 
ida), described exhaustive studies 
made on these and other education- 
al methods and offered the services 
of their states to any other states de- 
siring to make use of them. 


Another highlight of the sessions 
was a report by the Freight Rates 
Section on efforts of the Southern 
Governors’ Conference to bring 
about more uniform freight rates. 


“There has just been published,” 
said a special report to the Gover- 
nors, “for general application with- 
in the South a reduced level of rail 
rates on coarse grains and products 
thereof (including the feed products 
so important to our poultry and live- 
stock industries) on a level roughly 
approximating that sought in our 
complaint. While these rates in some 
cases are tied to routing restrictions 
with which we do not full concur, 
the reduced rates will be of substan- 
tial benefit to our area in the foster- 
ing of our feed milling industry as 
well as our poultry and livestock in- 
dustries and, of course, will be of 
tremendous benefit to the growers 
of grain in the South.” 


Outlining the history of unequal 
shipping rates between West Coast 
lumber shippers to Eastern markets 
and those of Southern lumber pro- 
ducers, the report went on to say, 


Governor Theodore R. McKeldin of Maryland points out SASI's prediction of 10,000 new plants 


in the South by 1965. 
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Attending the Southern Governors Conference at Sea Island were (top row, left to right) Gov- 
ernors Thomas Stanley, Virginia; Theodore McKeldin, Maryland; Leroy Collins, Florida; Raymond 
Gary, Oklahoma; and J. Caleb Boggs, Delaware. (Bottom row, left to right) Governors Earl K. 
Long, Lovisiana; James Folsom, Alabama; Luther Hodges, North Carolina; Marvin Griffin, Georgia; 


and Cecil Underwood, West Virginia. 


Southern producers of hard wood 
lumber, have joined forces and en- 
gaged rate experts and legal counsel 
for the prosecution of the forma 
complaint it will be necessary to file 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to seek adjustments in the 
lumber rates.” Governor Marvin 
Griffin (Georgia), Chairman of the 
Committee, urged that the Confer- 
ence officially support this effort. 


eum 
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Representing SASI in the discus- 
sions here were: Philip W. Moore, 
President, First Research Corpora- 
tion, Miami; Dr. Frank J. Soday, 
Vice President, Chemstrand Cor- 
poration, Decatur, Ala.; H. McKin- 
ley Conway, Jr., President, Conway 
Publications, Inc., Atlanta; and Wil- 
liam Pruett, Jr., SASI Administra- 
tive Officer, Atlanta. 


Governor Gary (far right) describes SASI chart on easel. Seated (left to right) Governors Boggs 


and Griffin. 
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Part 3 of 3 Parts 


MARKET CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


This issue of MANUFACTURERS REC- 
ORD concludes the final part of the 
report on the Southwide Market Re- 
search Conference conducted last 
summer. The two papers published 
here present the comments of W. 
Wailes Thomas, General Public Ac- 
tivities Manager for the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and Frank MeCord who is 
Manager of Market Research for the 
National Cotton Council. 

Several special features concern- 
ing market research in the South are 
planned for future issues. Among 
these are the results of a special sur- 
vey conducted to determine the ex- 
ient and scope of market research 
throughout the South and an article 
prepared by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce Area Development Of- 
fice on special market information 
sources on Southern markets avail- 
able from the Federal Government. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
AT SOUTHERN BELL 


W. Wailes Thomas 


I suppose the Bell Telephone 
Company was among the first busi- 
ness concerns to undertake what 
could have been called market re- 
search. As early as the year 1915 we 
began to study the market for tele- 
phone service by making what were 
then called “Commercial Surveys.” 


Crude as these surveys would 
seem by today’s standards of market 
research, in which it apparently 
seems important to determine not 
only if people desire a particular 
product but also why they desire it, 
they did have the virtue of being 
thorough, 

When one of these surveys was 
made for a large city, for example, 
all of the telephone service in the 
city — business and residence — was 
written up on field sheets by ad- 
dress. Then on-the-ground “counts” 
were made in order to associate the 
telephone service with a type of 
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business or a grade of residential 
unit. (or households) 

Every house or apartment, and 
every business establishment, in the 
city was visited by the survey work- 
er in order to classify the business 
by type and the residential unit by 
rent type. 

This was a tedious process, but 
when we got through we had a rec- 
ord of every family in the city, from 
which a population figure could be 
determined. We also had a record 
of how many of the residential units 
were in a particular rental classifi- 
cation, for example: 
$75 and up monthly rental 

7,900 units 
10,200 units 
15,400 units 
20,200 units 


$50-75 
$35-50 rental 
$25-35 rental 
Under $25 rental 30,300 units 

Our appraisal of the market was 
on the theory that rental value of 
the residential unit was an indica- 
tion of income status of the family, 
and the higher the income the great- 
er the desire for telephone service. 
In other words, it was assumed that 
in the highest rental classification, 
100 per cent of the families so classi- 
fied would have a telephone—most 
likely a private line. In the lowest 
rental classification, possibly only 
10 per cent would have service. 

Likewise the complete count of 
business concerns was the basis for 
market appraisal. In other words, a 
taxicab company had a different 
telephone service requirement than 
a lawyer, a drug store required more 
service than a grocery store, etc. 
The Market Picture 

From this basic data assembled by 
a lot of leg-work, projections were 
made of the population, families, 
residential units, business concerns, 
for periods 5, 10 and 20 years in the 
future. The projections of families 
and businesses were by rental classi- 
fications and types of business, 

Thus we had a good picture of the 
present market in the city. From our 
statistics we could determine if it ap- 
peared to be properly developed or 
under-developed. We also had what 
we felt at the time was a good pic- 
ture of the future market. 

On the basis of these projections 
—growth forecasts we called them— 
our plans for new telephone ex- 
changes. cable routes, etc. were 
layed out. 

Because the Telephone Company 
had been doing this type of marked 
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appraisal and forecasting work for 
so long a time, we apparently got the 
reputation for predicting population 
growth and markets with remark- 
able accuracy. However, let me as- 
sure you we haven't been anything 
like that good. Perhaps when we 
look back on some of the radical 
changes that have taken place in the 
economy of this country, including 


Trial and error experience influ- 
enced us to place less dependence on 
sampling, secular trends, “least- 
square” projections and other the- 
oretical approaches, and to rely 
more on collecting essential and 
basic information—even though it 
took longer to do it—and then ap- 
plying the common sense judgment 
of a businessman economist. 





Association. 





W. Wailes Thomas has been associated with the Southern 
Bell for 40 years. For about 35 years he was engaged in 
economic work forecasting the growth of cities and towns 
and industrial trends within the nine Southeastern states 
served by the Southern Bell. He is at present vice chairman 
of the State Planning Commission and chairman of the 
Atlanta Metropolitan 
director of the Atlanta Chapter of the American Marketing 


Population Study Committee, and 








two World Wars, no one could have 
been expected to come even close to 
predicting what has happened. 

Our market research today re- 
quired as the basis for short and 
long range planning for expansion 
of the basic telephone facilities— 
new central offices, cables, long dis- 
tance facilities—fundamentally fol- 
lows the same lines as our earlier 
surveys. That is, we still feel the 
need to know our existing markets 
in cities in terms of income scale and 
types of business. 

We don’t do as much actual field 
work assembling the basic data. 
However, we still feel that it is neces- 
sary to get all the essential facts. 
And, equally important, to give 
thoughtful and careful analysis of 
the facts gathered. 

By use of Census data (less valu- 
able toward the end of a ten-year 
Census period) and, under certain 
conditions, using sampling methods, 
fairly reliable information as to ex- 
isting markets in a city can be de- 
veloped. 

I believe that the Telephone Com- 
pany’s use of the existing market 
data on a basis for a forecast of the 
future market is possibly a some- 
what different application of market 
research than is true of most busi- 
nesses. 

Even with a reasonably accurate 
picture of the present market, the 
forecasts of the future market leave 
much to be desired. Some years ago 
—and I am speaking now of our 
forecasts of the fundamental items 
of growth like population, house- 
holds, primary telephone service— 
we used what were termed “scien- 
tific” methods more than we now do. 
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The old methods of mechanical 
projection assumed to a great extent 
that the future would be a continu- 
ation of the past. We all know now 
that it hasn’t been. J doubt if tomor- 
row’s economy will be merely an ex- 
tension of today’s. 

The fundamental support for mar- 
kets—population—has been badly 
under-estimated. As recent as 1948, 
the population experts were predict- 
ing a population for the nation by 
around 1970 that we have already 
reached 13 years earlier. Further- 
more, the view was that this popula- 
tion of some 170 million reached at 
that time would about be the maxi- 
mum for this country. After that our 
growth would top off. 

That certainty isn’t the picture 
now—with births at an all-time high, 
the death rate going down and the 
prospect within a few years of the 
large baby crops of the 1940's be- 
coming of marriageable age and 
creating the biggest flood of family 
formation the country has ever seen. 

Forecasts of population and house- 
holds made in my Company’s sur- 
veys for individual cities have not 
been as inaccurate as might have 
been expected. This despite the 
large migration from rural to urban 
areas. 

Unexpected Increases 

Where we have missed the boat 
has been the tremendous rise in in- 
comes and buying power of the peo- 
ple of the South. 

Per capita income for the nine 
Southern states has risen from $850 
to $1,344, or 58 per cent, since the 
end of the war. Population growth 
has, of course, made the per capita 
income increase less than the total 
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income increase. 

While per capita income since 
1945 has risen about as much per- 
centage-wise for the entire country 
as for the South, the change since 
1940 teils a different story. Since that 
year the rise in the Southern states 
has been 306 per cent and for the 
nation only 225 per cent. 

An increase of such magnitude in 
per capita income in only 17 years 
time has naturally had a most stim- 
ulating effect on the South’s econo- 
my, even after allowance is made for 
the reduced buying power of the dol- 
Jar. 

However, despite the spectacular 
rise in the South’s income, our per 
capita income of $1,344 (year 1956) 
was only 70 per cent of the nation’s 
$1.929. Even Florida, which was 
higher than other Southern states 
and increasing rapidly, had only 
$1,752 or 91 per cent of the nation’s 
per capita income. 

When we are studying today’s 
markets and looking ahead at future 
markets, should we assume that our 
income in the South will some day 
equal or exceed the nation’s? Or 
will it merely narrow the gap as it 
has been doing? 

Sometimes we should look back- 
ward as well as forward, in order to 
learn the lessons of the past. Look- 
ing back, to try to see what we over- 
looked, what wrong assumptions 
were made, that caused us to under- 
estimate the vitality of the demands 
from the Southern market, I believe 
we should recognize the primary er- 
ror most businesses were guilty of. 

[ don’t think there is any doubt 
but this error has been the excessive 
pessimism and caution concerning 
the business outlook during periods 
of business recession. On at least 
three occasions since the end of the 
war, general business activity began 
a downturn, merely a minor correc- 
tive action to be expected in a 
healthy economy, but business and 
industry in general seemed to take 
the position that a serious business 
depression was developing. 

Expansion plans were deferred or 
cancelled, estimates of demands for 
goods and services were scaled down- 
ward, There seemed to be general 
feeling that the prosperity we had 
experienced since the war was some- 
thing artificial and couldn’t last. 
Finally, many people thought, we 
were getting into the post-war busi- 
ness recession that had been delayed. 
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The actual experience from all of 
these several “business recessions” 
since the end of the war has been 
that they were of less severity and of 
shorter duration than had been ex- 
pected. Business activity snapped 
back much faster than, generally 
speaking, business and_ industry 
could restore their expansion pro- 
grams and get geared again to the 
upward trend of the economy. And 
meanwhile costs were higher. 

Several lessons can seem to be 
drawn from these experiences, as we 
try to forecast market potentials of 
the South. 

First, do we have enough faith in 
the growth possibilities of this sec- 
tion? Florida has been less guilty of 
this than other states. 

Second, do we not realize that the 
“built-in” safeguards to our national 
economy, such as unemployment in- 
surance, pensions, a better banking 
structure, and, very importantly, a 
disposition on the part of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to prevent a 
boom and_ bust psychology in cred- 
it, make a 1930-33 type of business 
depression extremely unlikely ? 

Third, have not all business re- 
cessions since the war proved to be 
no more than brief halts to upward 
progress and not justifying any 
changes in expansion programs if 
business is planning for the long 
pull? 

I believe that no market research, 
no matter how carefully and accu- 
rately undertaken, can be used ef- 
fectively unless we have a sound 
view of the economic factors that 
are increasing incomes of our people 
of this section, are bringing new in- 
dustries to the South. If we don’t 
try to go too fast, if we can prevent 
runaway inflation, there is no reason 
on earth I can think of why the 
South should not make more prog- 
ress in the future than even the re- 
markable progress of recent years. 

Undoubtedly the Telephone Com- 
pany has an easier job of appraising 
its market than the average business 
concern. Most of the telephones are 
in homes—something you can visual- 
ize. We feel that in time practically 
every home will want a telephone, 
many with additional telephones. 

Our advantage in forecasting the 
demand is that when the telephone 


is wanted, we know we will furnish 
it in the areas where we do business. 
Of course this is not to say that the 
consumer does not have a wide choice 
of spending his dollar. Indirectly 
we know we compete with every 
other business which gets part of 
that doliar. 

We sell service and not a tangible 
thing like an automobile; a refrig- 
erator or a TV set. The telephone 
service need goes on and on, and 
one keeps his telephone each month 
and pays for the service each month 
because he wishes the service to be 
continuous. In effect a new purchase 
is made each month. 

We do have a handicap other 
businesses do not have. It is neces- 
sary for us to forecast by cities and 
towns, and also by sections of cities 
and towns, where demands for tele- 
phone service will be made. In our 
business we have to construct cables 
and equipment in specific areas to 
service demand. We can’t transfer 
these facilities to other cities or sec- 
tions if demand does not materialize, 
like automobiles, or refrigerators or 
TV sets can be sent to other areas to 
meet changes in demand. 


Opportunity 


If any business or agency hap- 
pened to wish any advice from me 
on how market research should be 
applied to the potential growth of 
the Southern market, I would say 
he should assume that in the South 
generally we have the opportunity 
for more real progress and growth 
than anything we have seen in the 
past. 

This growth may be selective. In 
most of our states there is still a sub- 
stantial migration of people from 
rural areas to the cities, due to the 
farming situation. (95 of Georgia's 
159 counties are losing population) 
We must get new industries in these 
emall-town counties, to utilize this 
ample and good labor supply. It 
won't wait there indefinitely. 

With the outlook for continued 
increase in incomes in the South, 
for further industrialization, plus 
rapid rise in living standards, it 
seems only logical to expect that our 
section has a long way to go before 
it has fully realized its growth pos- 
sibilities and its market potential. 








....we underestimated the demand 
from the Southern Market .... 
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Fundamental Market Facts 
Can Come From Associations 


Frank A. 


What is, or should be. the role of 
trade associations in market re- 
search? 

The answer, I believe, can be 
-tated simply and directly: A trade 
association should accept as much 
responsibility for providing funda- 
mental marketing information rela- 
tive to the demand for industry 
products as it assumes for other mat- 
ters of common interest to its mem- 
bership! 

Under our complex production 
and distribution system, the gap be- 
tween producers and consumers is 
-o wide that producers frequently 
know little or nothing about the de- 
mands or preferences of ultimate 
consumers of their products. This is 
particularly true for basic raw ma- 
terial producers such as those which 
account for a high percentage of the 
South’s output. In most instances, it 
is quite difficult and very expensive 
for individuals or firms to compile 
all the marketing information re- 
quired for effective and efficient pro- 
grams of product improvement and 
promotion. Hence, the development 
of primary marketing data for an in- 
dustry becomes a major responsibil- 
itv of the central trade association. 

The market research function of 
a trade association may be illustrat- 
ed by the activities of the National 
Cotton Council. The Cotton Council 
was established in 1938 for the pur- 
pose of promoting increased con- 
sumption of cotton and its products, 
using the tools of research to im- 
prove products and reduce costs, and 
promotion to sell the products to 
consumers. Its membership includes 
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cotton producers, ginners, mer- 
chants, warehousemen, crushers, and 
spinners—a total of almost a million 
individual units. 

We soon found that we faced a 
terrific problem in developing a 
sound program for expanding cot- 
ton consumption. From the start, it 
was obvious that we couldn’t pin- 
point research or promotional ef- 
forts without knowing a lot more 
about the demand for our products. 
The information we needed simply 
was not available. So we set out to 
get it by beginning a program of 
market research when the Council 
was only one year old. This program 
has been continued and expanded 
in the ensuing years. Today, it pro- 
vides our industry with a continuing 
picture of cotton’s competitive posi- 


of each, and how much competing 
materials are consumed in each. 
Over a period of time, ihe quantity 
data provide a measurement of the 
effectiveness of research and promo- 
tion efforts in specific uses. 

Second, we develop and evaluate 
quantity information which tells us 
by end uses what consumers want 
in the products they buy, how well 
cotton meets their requirements, and 
how well each competing material 
meets them. This information shows 
the uses where research is needed to 
improve cotton’s quality and the 
specific qualities which should be 
improved. It shows the areas where 
promotion should emphasize cot- 
ton’s quality superiorities, and the 
specific qualities whick should be 
stressed, by uses. 

Third, price tabulations and 
evaluations indicate by uses the 
relative influence of price on cotton 
consumption and on the selection of 
cotton and competing materials at 
the different levels of production. 
distribution, and consumption. Price 
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McCord has 
Council since 1941. 
with the Lord and Taylor Advertising Agency of Chicago 
in market research. He initiated the first conference for a 
market research program for cotton and cotton textiles, one 
which has set a pattern for other market research programs 
throughout the textile industry and is looked on as a model 
by other industries. 
numerous statistical studies and market reports in the field 


been with the National Cotton 
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tion in each important use outlet, of 
which there are approximately 413 
major ones for fiber alone. 

Our program has been built 
around the development and evalu- 
ation of four major types of infor- 
mation: 

First, we compile quantity data 
which tells us what our markets are, 
how big they are, trends in the size 


information shows where research 
and education should be aimed at 
reducing costs and where research 
and promotion should emphasize 
quality rather than price. 

Fourth, studies of promotional 
needs and opportunities by end 
uses show which markets are most 
responsive to promotion, the ap- 
peals which should be employed, 
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merchandising and selling practices 
and opportunities, and how com- 
petitors are employing promotion to 
sell their products. 

Market research, in effect, repre- 
sents the eyes of the Council pro- 
gram. Without it, we would be 
groping in the dark in many of our 
efforts to expand cotton consump- 
tion. Our market findings are used 
widely by individual members of the 
industry as a basis for their own pro- 
grams of research and promotion to 
expand the demand for their prod- 
ucts. In most cases, our market in- 
formation provides the basic data 
which industry members require in 
evaluating market prospects and po- 
tentials for their own products. 

Other associations are employing 
similar market research techniques 
and procedures in evaluating the 
marketing problems of their indus- 
tries. For example, the citrus fruit, 
broiler, dairy, and forest product in- 
dustry associations are doing exten- 
sive work in this field. I’m sure that 
other groups are engaged in similar 
activities, and that many more are 
moving in this direction. 
Responsibilities 

It is my opinion that trade asso- 
ciations should assume these specific 
market research responsibilities in 
discharging obligations to the indus- 
tries which they represent: 

a. Stimulate interest in market re- 
search and develop a broader 
understanding of what it is and 
how it can be employed as a 
working tool to increase indus- 
try profits; 

b. Take the initiative in compil- 
ing, evaluating, and distribut- 
ing basic market information 
required by a majority or by 
all trade members; 

c. Develop among allied interest 

groups, and in public and pri- 
vate agencies, an understanding 
of the industry’s need for mar- 
ket information and persuade 
these groups and agencies to 
cooperate in collecting and 
evaluating the required infor- 
mation; 
Coordinate market research ac- 
tivities of the different groups 
and agencies to prevent unnec- 
essary overlapping and duplica- 
tion of work. 

When a trade association accepts 
these responsibilities, I think it is 
assuming its proper role in market 
research. 
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Phelps H. Adams—Appointed vice pres- 
ident-public relations of U. S. Steel Corp. 

William B. Alexander—New manager 
of Industrial Contracts Div. of Avondale 
Marine Ways, Inc. 

E. G. Baker—Elected to the new position 
of vice president of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway. 

John W, Buskie—Elected a vice presi- 
dent of Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 

Rex M. Chaney—New director of public 
relations for the National Coal Assn. 

George F. Crozier—Appointed sales engi- 
neer for Avondale Marine Ways, Inc. Indus- 
trial Contracts Div. 

Lawrence W. Cunningham — New 
Southern region sales manager of Kelite Corp. 

J. M. Dillard—Appointed industrial as- 
sistant to the president of Norfolk Southern 
Railroad. 

Louis F. Fontana—Re-elected president 
of the National Assn. of Architectural Metal 
Manufacturers for «957-58. 

W. G. Higdon—Appointed works man- 
ager of Sheffield Div., Armco Steel Corp. 

John C. Holcombe — Appointed mail 
traffic manager for the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad. 

Robert L. Howard—Made general indus- 
trial agent of the Norfolk Southern Railroad. 

H. F, Lacey—Reappointed national chair- 
man of the 1957-58 Merit Award Committee 
of the National Office Management Assn. He 
is associated with Davison Chemical Co., 
Baltimore. 

Cilton R. Milstead—New Southeast dis- 
trict director of public relations of U. S. Steel 
Corp. 

R. J. Morawetz—Appointed controller, 
Scripto, International. 

Joseph A. Neubauer—Elected president 
of Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., subs. 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

W. G. Reynolds—Named vice president 
for manufacturing and elected to the Board 
of Directors of Gulf States Paper Corp. 

Edward H. Sieber—Joined Chemstrand 
Corp. as manager of consumer marketing 
research. 


G. J. Tankersley—Elected president and 
director of Western Kentucky Gas Co. 

Ralph D. Webb—Elected to Honorary 
Membership in the Instrument Society of 
America. He is head of the instrument de- 
partment of Union Carbide Chemicals Co.’s 
South Charleston plant. 

Frederick N. Wolf, Jr.—Appointed staff 
assistant in the public relations department 
of U. S. Steel Corp. 

Don Wooten—Elected chairman of the 
Board of Snyder & Pacific Railroad. 

Dr. James E. Boyd—Appointed director 
of the Engineering Experiment Station at 
Georgia Tech. Prior to his new appointment 
he had been associate director of the station. 

E. F. Hindman — Appointed superin- 
tendent of the Pipeline Department of Texas 
Gas Transmission Company. W. O. Davis 
was named manager of the company’s Louisi- 
ana Division, and Edward Hamrick was 
made assistant superintendent of the Pipeline 
Department. 
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Ben C. Willis—Appointed director of 
community relations for the Georgia State 
Chamber of Commerce. He had for the past 
three years been air science professor and 
director of training at Georgia Tech. 

John L. Tullis—Elected vice president 
and assistant general manager of the J. B. 
Beaird Company, Inc., Shreveport, Louisiana. 
He previously was vice president of sales for 
the company. 


Lockheed Offers 
Jet-Age Freighter 


MARIETTA, GA. What is described 
as America’s first jet-age commercial 
air freighter has been offered to the air- 
lines of the world by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation’s Georgia Division here. 

Carl Kotchian, vice president and 
general manager of the division, said 
the plane is a 16,200 horsepower prop- 
jet Lockheed Hercules. Declaring that 
“the break-through in the air freight 
business is here,” Kotchian pointed out 
that there had been an increase. of near- 
ly one-third in the commercial air cargo 
lifted during the first half of this year. 

He said the air freighter will be the 
first commercial plane ever produced 
at Lockheed’s Georgia plant. The initial 
airplane can be in service with some 
airline by early 1960. 

Designed from the beginning as a 
true air freighter, Kotchian continued. 
the Hercules is the first U. S. com- 
mercial plane using “straight-in” truck 
and dock-level loading. Thus it is 
readily adaptable to the high-speed. 
mechanized cargo handling systems 
foreseen in the near future. 

Lockheed claims that the new mer- 
chant ship of the air is capable of lift- 
ing more than 22 tons for a non-stop 
distance of 1,750 statute miles, with 
normal fuel reserve. Payloads of more 
than 16 tons can be carried more than 
3,000 statute miles non-stop, with 
normal fuel reserves. Normal cruising 
speed will be in the 350 miles-an-hour 
range at altitudes to 30,000 feet. 

Designated as production model 
282A, the plane actually is a civilian 
version of the C-130 “B” model mili- 
tary transport produced by Lockheed 
here. 

Officials of the Georgia plant in- 
dicated that a full-scale sales effort is 
underway on the commercial Hercules. 
and the belief was expressed that an 
ever-increasing, large volume of air 
freight business is already a certainty 
and that this volume could keep a siz- 
able number of Hercules treighters 
busy. 
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lirst... 
to reach new plants in the south 





. through Manufacturers Record’s unique New Plant 
Reporting Service—a monthly feature—it reaches 
every important new manufacturing facility in the 
region, often before the doors are open for business. 
The Record is proud of the fact that it counts some 
of the newest business leaders of the region among its readers 
as well as some of the oldest—a continuing tradition 


that the readers of the Record are the leaders of the South! 


acing progress in the industrial south... 
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Southern Market Lures Square 


The president of one of the nation's big 
industrial firms tells here his company's 
reasons for choosing Georgia as a plant 
site and expresses faith in the region's 


future. 


ATLANTA. — Ralph McGill, editor 
of one of America’s great newspapers, 
the Atlanta Constitution, commented a 
while back on the statement that At- 
lana is a Yankee town . 

“Well, it is—and it isn’t,” he said. 
Mr. McGill went on to explain: “At- 
lanta is better because of the Yankees 
in it and I hope more of them keep 
coming. They do the town good. They 
come to us full of plans and they walk 
very fast, even though they are not in 
a hurry to get where they are going. 

“After a while they slow down their 
walk, but they keep their plans, having 
learned that in Atlanta tney can take 
time to live and still get things done. 
The answer is that Atlanta is a Georgia 
city, a Southern city and a Yankee 
city.” 

Mr. McGill’s point, I believe is well 
taken. Square D has had substantial 
business operations in the Southeast for 
over a quarter of a century, although 
we are just now following the lead of 
hundreds of national companies in es- 
tablishing a branch plant in Atlanta. 
We have noted that while our fellow 
businessmen do retain their plans and 
expand on them over the years, they 
do, indeed, slow down their walk and 
take full advantage of the genuine hos- 
pitality and opportunities for good liv- 
ing offered by the community. 

Naturally, in considering a sizeable 
investment of our shareowners’ money 
for a new plant, we are first attracted 
to the Southeast (for the dynamic 
Southeast as it is often called these 
days) by the tremendous growth of 
markets in recent years . . . markets for 
almost everything from 50-ton genera- 
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tors to ready-mix flour for Southern 
biscuits. 

We are attracted to Atlanta and to 
Georgia because it lies at the hub of 
this flourishing region, with excellent 
and expanding transportation systems 
to the surrounding states of Florida. 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, South 
and North Carolina, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, and the rest of the nation. 

In Georgia, specifically, income re- 
ceived by Georgians was 404 per cent 
greater last year than in 1940, com- 
pared to about 315 per cent for the 
nation as a whole. In this same period, 
department store sales climbed 430 per 
cent compared to a gain of 215 per cent 
for the rest of the nation. 

Industry is naturally attracted to 
lucrative markets and a recent survey 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board shows that almost half of the 
plants locating in the South do so to 
better serve and share in this growing 
market. 


Attractiveness Of Market 


Of course, in deciding whether to in- 
vest in a plant in Georgia and the 
Southeast, we must balance the attrac- 
tiveness of the market with a number 
of other considerations. We are con- 
cerned with local and State tax policies, 
the availability of skilled and coopera- 
tive labor, engineering and other tech- 
nical school facilities, freight rates and 
transportation charges and _ services, 
and the availability of raw materials. 

And to an important degree, we must 
study very carefully the underlying 
factors contributing to the region’s 
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growth. Do these factors point to prog- 
ress and a sound economy over the long 
pull? 

To this question and to the others 
which we at Square D evaluated before 
committing our stockholder’s money in 
the Southeast’s future, we found the 
answer to be a resounding yes. 

Again, with specific reference to our 
own company, we were naturally inter- 
ested in the gneeral area of electric 
power in terms of markets for our prod- 
ucts. The subject of electric power is 
often, I believe, an area of inquiry 
which businessmen sometimes overlook 
in judging the potential of a region. 

The farsightedness—or lack of it— 
in a region’s electrical power program 
can tell you many things of value in de- 
ciding on an expansion program, both 
as to the availability of power sources 
for your production operations and the 
range of markets for your products. 

In Georgia, approximately $500-mil- 
lion is invested to provide an abundant 
supply of dependable electricity. The 
combined installed capacity of generat- 
ing plants located in the State is almost 
2-million kilowatts, almost half of 
which is located in modern steam-elec- 
tric plants. 

Installed generating capacity has in- 
creased nearly 400 per cent during the 
past 10 years, with substantial expan- 
sion going on right now. This phe- 
nomenal growth during recent years far 
surpasses national trends. Power out- 
put increased about 500 per cent in 
Georgia from 1939 to 1956 while the 
national increase was less than 300 per 
cent. Power transmission systems criss- 
cross the State and interconnections 
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with transmission networks in sur- 
rounding states comprise an integrated 
system throughout the region. 

Yes, Georgia and the Southeast are 
building for the future. As one of the 
nation’s fastest growing sections, it is 
having great influence in radically 
changing the patterns of marketing 
with which all companies with national 
distribution are faced. The growth of 
branch plant systems to augment the 
main manufacturing facilities of a 
given company are a direct result of 
competition and the consumer demand 
to do business on regional and local 
levels. This trend is serving to more 
equitably distribute our industrial 
wealth and is unquestionably strength- 
ening our country. 

We believe that the Southeast is on 
the threshold of a whole new era of 
raw material development, industrial 
growth and agricultural modernization. 
We at Square D are backing this con- 
viction with the steel and stone of new 
construction and with the corporate 
energies to help make it come true— 
we intend to become an increasingly 
important job-making, tax-paying fac- 
tor in the Southeast’s future. 


Nuclear Radiation 
Utilized By Conoco 


PONCA CITY, OKLA. — Nuclear 
radiation is being utilized in experi- 
ments designed to create or improve 
petroleum and petrochemical products 
and processes at the Continental Oil 
Company’s newly-opened atomic radia- 
tion laboratory here. 

E. R. Baker, manager of develop- 
ment and research, said the Conoco 
radiation unit, which was built adjacent 
to the company’s research “round- 
house” or pilot plant, is among the first 
in the country to use fuel elements as a 
source of atomic radiation. 

Baker added: “The radiotracer work 
at the new laboratory enables Conoco 
to make studies previously impossible. 
By tagging an atom—making it radio- 
active—we can trace the flow of liquids 
through pipes or oil formations. We 
can learn more about how greases and 
oils lubricate, how oil is recovered in 
a producing oil field, or how wear and 
corrosion occur in engines and oil field 
equipment of all types. 

“Radiotracing will open the door to 
countless new studies of the reactions 
of hydrogen and carbon, the principal 
elements in petroleum,” he declared. 
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Books and Reports 





The Age of Space, Southern Research 
Institute, Birmingham. 43 pp. 

Our Atomic Future. By J. Carlton Ward, 
Jr., President of Vitro Corp. of America, 261 
Madison Ave., New York 16. 20 pp. 

Behavior of Metals at Elevated Tem- 
peratures. Philosophical Library, New York. 
Lectures delivered at the Institution of Metal- 
lurgists Refresher Course, 1956. 122 pp. $6.00. 

Buyers’ Guide Issue, Chemical Week, 
McGraw-Hill. 736 pp. $1.00. 

Chartbook of Texas Business, 1957- 
59.. Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Texas, Austin 12. $2.00. 

An Evaluation of the Credit Problems 
of the Highway Industry. A Task Force 
Report of the American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation, Washington 6. 20 pp. $1.00. 

Fir Plywood, America’s Busiest Ma- 
terial. Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma 2. 25 pp. 

Florida Engineering Society Yearbook. 
P. O. Box 2876, University Station, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 80 pp. 

ogy of the Cilfton Force Iron Dis- 
trict, Virginia. Bulletin of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg. 130 pp. 

The Highway Construction Industry in 
a Long Range National Highway Pro- 
gram, 1957 Review of American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, Washington 6. 16 pp. $1.00. 

A listing of Home, Rural and Handi- 
craft Industries in Arkansas. Arkansas 
State Chamber of Commerce, 911 Wallace 
Building, Little Rock. 12 pp. 

The Impact of Engineering on the 
Economy. The University of South Carolina 
Business and Economic Review. Published by 
the Bureau of Business and Economic Re- 
— University of South Carolina, Colum- 
via. 

Job Insurance Experience Rating. By 
Ben T. Huiet, Commissioner, Georgia Dept. 
of Labor, Atlanta. 17 pp. 

The Manager and AMA. Annual report 
of American Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, Times Square, New York 36. 35 pp. 

Guidebook to a Modern Personnel 
Program. Personnel Div., Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York, New York 19. 60 pp. 

New Opportunities in Non-Woven 
Fabrics, A report by DuPont. 15 pp. 

Powered by People. Norfolk and West- 


ern Railway. 


Principles and Practices of College 
Recruiting. Issued jointly by the College 
Placement Council, Inc. and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. 10 pp. 25¢ 

77 Ideas for Remodeling Your Home 
with Fir Plywood. Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, 119 A Street, Tacoma 2. 15 pp. 

Small Business Bulletin, New Retail In- 
stallment Sales Act. State of New York De- 
partment of Commerce, 112 State St., Albany 
7. 10 pp. 

U. S. Research Reactors. U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Technical Information 
Service. Available from the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25. 73 pp. $1.50. 





To Pick the Right Spot: 


You need the best available informa- 
tion concerning plant location factors. 
And your best reference in this com- 
plex field is the annual SITE SELEC- 
TION HANDBOOK edition of /N- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. The 
latest number, issued recently, pro- 
vides some 200 pages of authoritative 
data concerning expansion planning, 
establishing specifications for your 
plant, assembling site proposals, and 
making the final location decision. 
Your check for three dollars will 
cover not only the cost of the HAND- 
BOOK, but also a one-year subscrip- 
tion to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP. 
MENT. 


Conway Publications 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia 
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Serving industry since 1923 


BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPAN 


DIVISION OF THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 


P. 0. Box 1499‘ FAirfax 2-3301 
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ISF field crew on location at the Corinth Machine Company, Corinth, Mississippi. Shown is 
the factory pretesting of a portable sawmill, one of the company’s sawmill machinery products. 
The film in progress was “Mississippi Magic.” ISF representative will be happy to show you this 
film, as well as some of the many other fine industrial films completed in recent months for a 
wide variety of business clients. 


OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


Baltimore Dallas Orlando 
Birmingham Los Angeles San Francisco 


Chicago New York Washington 





your 


best 
salesman 


The excitement and drama of modern industry, with its constantly 
changing patterns of light, texture and color make 

good entertainment . 

WG. assok 


when it is the story of your plant, your modern techniques, 
and the dramatic story of your growth . 


it is one of the most powerful and effective sales tools known today. 
Industrial Sound Films, Inc. offers you the finest motion picture 


talent and industrial experience that can be assembled for sales, training, 
or public relations films. 


Solid experience in the planning and production of full-color industrial 
film making assures you of the very best... . at a surprisingly low price. 
Let us tell you about our services—no obligation, of course. 

Write today to: 


INDUSTRIAL 
SOUND FILMS 
INCORPORATED 


GEORGE M. KIRKLAND, PRESIDENT 
CONWAY BUILDING 
N. ATLANTA 19, GEORGIA 
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Texas Firm Helps 

Industry With New 

Goods, Processes 
FORT WORTH. A firm called Re- 


search & Development Associates, 
aimed at offering a new concept in 
technical assistance, has started opera- 
tions here. 

Under the direction of Ralph R. 
Uhrmacher, the new firm will help in- 
dustry develop new products to suit 
specific purposes, develop new processes 
to reduce the cost of production on ex- 
isting products, and develop specific 
materials for use in products to meet 
special specifications. The organization 
also will make market and materials 
supply studies, along with other activi- 
hes. 

Uhrmacher said the staff will operate 
in the fields of physics, chemistry, 
chemical engineering, bio-chemistry 
and others. In addition, outside con- 
sultants with backgrounds in electrical, 
mechanical, and civil engineering, elec- 
tronics and areonautics will be avail- 
able to the firm. 


This architect's rendering of the Westward Expansion Development area in West Palm Beach, 
Florida, shows a project that is expected ultimately to have a valuation of $350 million. On a 
tract of some 5,000 acres, the city within a city will have more than 10,000 homes, all other 
community facilities and conveniences, and an extensive industrial park. Contract for the huge 
project has been awarded to Westward Developers Associates, Inc., of Natick, Massachusetts, 
of which Martin Cerel is president. Completion is 


expected in from five to eight years. 
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CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 





reoso 
New Orleans, La. 


Piants at New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Banks Under 58 Flags .. . 
ARE IN DIRECT CONTACT WITH 


UNION TRUST 


Union Trust’s fast-moving Foreign Banking 
Service offers you world-wide banking facili- 
ties. Whether your business is large or small. 
you can avail yourself of our Foreign Bank- 
ing Service—which ineludes direct contact 
with banks in 58 countries. 





Can we be of service to you in the Port of 
Baltimore? Call or write today. 


COURTESY IS OUR WATCHWORD 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
MAIN OFFICE: Baltimore & St. Paul Streets 


Member Federal Reserve System . . . Federal Deposit Insurance 
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bulletin board. 


A Special Section of MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


Serving Business Executives Interested In 


© Business Opportunities 
© Management Personnel 
© Professional Services 


© Executive Aircraft 
@ Real Estate 


© Miscellaneous Offers 


Coverage: more than 7000 major manufacturers, 700 public utilities, 750 


engineers and contractors, 450 financial institutions, 350 government 


officials, 450 educational and research institutions, and 450 commercial 


organizations. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


1 time—$3.00 per line 
6 or more times—$2.00 per line 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAYED 
1 time—$15.40 per column inch 
6 or more times— 

$12.50 per column inch 


PROFESSIONAL CARD 

1 time—$12.00 per unit 

6 or more times—$9.00 per unit 
(each unit 15/ x 3/4 inches) 














Bulletin Board 


TO: Manufacturers Record, Conway Building, 
North Atlanta 19, Ga. 


INSERT THE FOLLOWING, TO BEGIN IN YOUR NEXT ISSUE: 
i) Professional Card ) Classified Ad 
) Cepy Attached { ) Copy to Come 


RUN THIS (_ ) One time only ( ) 12 issues or ‘til forbid. 
METHOD OF PAYMENT {  ) Check enclosed () Bill firm 
SUBMITTED BY ... 

ADDRESS ........ 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WE WANT INDUSTRY! 


This small Southern community in 
the heart of an agricultural area des- 
perately needs a manufacturing plant 
to provide jobs for people leaving 
farms and young people just getting 
out of school. 

For a reliable company we will put 
up plant to your specifications and 
provide rent-free for a reasonable 
period. You won’t have any labor 
problems if you locate with us. MR 
Box 11-105. 








BUY - SELL - 
TRADE 
WITH 
MR CLASSIFIED 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Available in North Carolina. A large 
plant with world wide established 
business. Owner wants to retire. 
Complete information by writing to: 
MR Box 11-560. 











Sales and Distribution Facilities 


We offer more than just a manufacturer’s agency in the sale and 
distribution of products to the chemical processing, pulp and 
paper, textile, scientific and industrial fields. In Atlanta, hub of 
the Southeast, we maintain complete and established merchan- 
dising facilities in our modern warehouse. Our sales force con- 
sists of graduate engineers covering the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and eastern half of Tennessee. We have man- 
agement know-how, top financial rating, and are looking for 
profitable quality lines to sell and stock, if stocks are necessary 


to do the job. 


For complete information contact Box MR 11-450 








INQUIRIES SOLICITED from lim- 
ited number firms who, because of 
size and growth, now require services 
of traffic manager and traffic depart- 
ment, but who do not want to staff 
and maintain department. TRANS- 
PORTATION MANAGEMENT 
SERVICE can provide you with traf- 
fic services you need at fraction of 
cost of setting up and maintaining 
your own traffic department. Let us 
show you how effective traffic man- 
agement can help you control your 
transportation costs. Write to: J. R. 
Sprung, Partner, TRANSPORTA- 
TION MANAGEMENT SERVICE, 
P. O. Box 6242, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 








$750,000 


Immediately available for construc- 
tion of plant to house industry pri- 
marily employing men. Principal and 
interest amortized over 20-year pe- 
riod thru rentals. Excellent labor 
conditions, climate, facilities, 114 
hour drive from Memphis, Tenn., 
TVA power also technical training 
assistance available. Sound financial 
organization required. For particu- 
lars write UNION COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
NEW ALBANY, MISSISSIPPI. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


METAL PROD. MFG.—SE Tex. (Utility tables, 
barbecue bars, shelving, laundry tubs, etc.— 
all modern design; most in decorators colors.) 
A-! loc 13,000 sq. ft. Xecptni wrk. cond & 
functional eqpt. Nets $26,000! Last yr volume 
Yq mil. Write fer Brochure, Ref. B9107. 


CONCRETE PIPE MFG. CO. N. E. ALABAMA 
Sale incl. 6 » ee land, mfg. plant office bidg. 
compl. furn. eqpd., Gross Sales $435,042— 
= $120,928. Ga Accts. with constr. contrac- 
tors & Govmt. departments. Ref. B-9550. 


JOBBING MACHINE SHOP—Cen. Pa. 


0,000. Write Ref. B42593 


MANUFACTURING, heavy. FARM EQPT., 
Cen. towa.—(also parts). Est. 1895 w/3,300 
ret. dealer accts. Over 4 acres w/120,000 sq. ft. 
under roof! Direct R. R. spur! $22,000 income 
from sub-lease! Realistic assets! Write for de- 
tailed brochure & photo! Ref. B-62240. 


MANUFACTURER, UTILITY. S.E. MICH. 
52% Corp. Stock. All equipt. nec. Bus. could 
move to suit buyer. Ask $25,000. XInt possib. 
Write B-62409. 


MANUFACTURER, ALUM. DOOR & WIND. 
Cent. loc. S.E. Michigan. Well est. bus. All 
nec. aes. good cond. Ask $110,000. Write 
B-62416. 


BUSINESS MART OF 
AMERICA 


5723 Melrose Ave. L. A. 38, Calif. 














FLORIDA LAND WANTED 


Firm with nationwide experience in real estate development 
and promotion is interested in teaming up with owner of large 
South Florida tract. Desire promising area large enough for 
long-range project involving development of residential and 
commercial sections. Contact MR Box 11-296. 








Executives 
Personnel Managers 
Plant Superintendents 


Use this new medium to bridge 
the gap of executive communi- 
cation in the South: 
Executive Positions 
Capital goods or inventories 
To seek capital or invest 
Business to sell or buy 
Executive and company air- 
craft 
Business Property for Sale or 
Lease 
Office Space for rent or lease 


Southwide Bulletin Board 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia 
Cedar 3-4015 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

















ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Representation for Southeast 
and Southwest for MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD and 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. Houston or Dallas 
office desired to sell adver- 
tising space for these two 
publications in the fastest- 
growing market area in the 
country. High potential for 
aggressive salesmen — must 
know the advertising field. 
Send resume giving full par- 
ticulars to: 

GUY H. TUCKER, MR 11 

Conway Publications 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia 


INVENTORY 
CONTROL 
SPECIALIST 


Experienced, capable — set up 
system. Headquarters, Atlanta. 
Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience and ability, up to $10,- 
000. Prefer college man, age 28 
to 38. Send resume and small 
photo to MR 11-116 AGENCY. 














IMPORTANT 


When replying to classified ad- 
vertisements with no address 
given, write MR Box 

Conway Publications, North 
Atlanta 19, Georgia. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 
SOUTHERN ENGINEERING 
FIRM, Has opening potential 
for Chief Engineer. Graduate 
Engineer, age 45-55, experi- 


‘enced in engineering organiza- 


tion and administration, with 
thorough knowledge and ex- 
perience in industrial, commer- 
cial and institutional design and 
construction work. Give de- 
tailed historical and profession- 
al records, availability and sal- 
ary requirements. All inquiries 
CONFIDENTIAL. Write Box 
MR 11-401. 














COST ACCOUNTANT 


Textile experience necessary. 
Want some one that can set up 
cost system in new plant. Un- 
usual opportunity. Contact MR 


11-163 giving full resume. 








SITUATIONS 

















MANAGEMENT 
EXECUTIVE 


Formerly vice-president and di- 
vision managers of multi-plant 
electrical equipment and com- 
ponents manufacturer. For past 
22 years was in complete 
charge of Southern plant em- 
ploying over 800 persons, hav- 
ing selected the plant site, super- 
vised construction, planned and 
executed transfer and installa- 
tion of machinery and equip- 
ment. Selected and trained su- 
pervisory staff and built an 
organization. Prior to this as- 
signment he was Vice-President 
in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing for some company. B.S., 
E.E., Age 50. Salary $30,000. 
Confidential information on re- 
quest. MR BOX 11-127 
AGENCY. 


SALES EXECUTIVE: Responsi- 


ble sales executive with production 
background available for Southeast- 
ern area. Experienced metal fabrica- 
tion. Just drop your card in an en- 
velope for resume then reply if inter- 
ested further. MR Box 112430. 











ALTON L. HICKS 


Your Personnel Assistant—l7 Y ears 
@ Technical @ Sales 

@ Administrative © Professional 

c/o The Private Employment Service 
1103 Mortgage Guarantee Building 
MU 8-1272 Atlanta, Ga. 








Director of purchases and in- 
ventory control specialist — 
experienced, capable. Also, 
sales and quotation experi- 
ence. Industrial and federal 
govt. 16 years present connec- 
tion. Desires to change for 
better opportunity. Salary 
open. In forties, married 
with family. Willing to relo- 
cate. Contact MR Box 11-454. 














POSITION DESIRED IN EASTERN UNITED STATES in admin- 
istrative or general management. Age 25, married, six 
years experience in supermarket management, has just re- 
ceived Law Degree. Interested in position where legal 
education can be used as background. For further de- 
tails write to MR Box 11-306. 
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WANTED 





FOR SALE 








SS > o > o> > 3 


MOTORS @ GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 


TRANSFORMERS \ EXECUTIVE TWIN ENGINE 
i 


AIRPLANE 


Apache, twin engine, 270 hours total time, Auxiliary gas tank, 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
INVENTORY 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


Phone Station Collect GL 3-6783 
P. 0. Box 51, Rochester, New York a 


LF LE LT RE A a I 





WANTED 


Good used steel elevated water tanks 
—Sell us your elevated tank if no 
longer needed. We buy—move—sell 
—erect new—used steel elevated tanks 
and provide paint or repair mainte- 
nance for these structures. Contact 
MR Box 11-107. 


oxygen equipped, and all instruments with two radios. New 
paint job. One owner company plane with all bulletins up to 
date. Price $23,500. For additional information contact MR 
Box 11-122. | 














IMPORTANT 


When replying to classified 
advertisements with no ad- 
dress given, write MR Box 

, Conway Publica- 
North Atlanta, 19, 
Georgia. 


tions, 


SALE OR LEASE 


A full-fashioned hosiery 
mill desires to sell, lease 
or convert to a desirable 
and profitable manufac- 
turing venture on a joint 
operation. For informa- 
tion communicate with 
Macon Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., P. O. Box 890, Ma- 
con, Georgia. 


Bargain 
Executive 
Aircraft 


1955 Cessna, 310 Twin. 
315 total hours, 40 since 
completely major over- 


hauled, relicensed, Janu- 

















Barber Greene 44-C Late 

Parsons 310, 250 & 155 

Buckeye 407, 406, 120 & C-15 

Cleve. 95, 110, 140 & 320 

Pioneer Trencher, pivot conveyor 

Cleve. Model 80 Comb. Tamper & 
Backfiller 

Industrial 40-ton Locomotive Crane 


AIR COMPRESSOR RENTAL 
COMPANY 
19615 Nottingham Rd. 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 








FOR SALE ary. Repainted 1956. Un- 


18 ft. Cabin Cruiser for sale by 
Junior Executive moving out of 
city. Sleeps four. Ideal boat for 
weekend entertainment trips. 
Small, fully-equipped galley, 
plenty of headroom, lights in- 
side and out. Interior recently 
refurbished, but outside needs 
some improvement. This is a 
real buy—presently docked at 
Lake Allatoona, Georgia. Con- 
tact MR Box 11-400. 


damaged, beautiful. Com- 
plete auto-pilot and radio 
cost $17,000. Aircraft 
complete cost $74,000. 
Firm delivered price $42,- 
900. Write MR Box 11- 
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(Mail to MANUFACTURERS RECORD, Conway Bldg., North Atlanta 19, Ga.) 


Ye! enter my subscription immediately. 


{ ) For two years $5 ( 


PAYMENT: (_ ) Enclosed 


FIRM .. 
NAME .. 


STREET . 


121 for particulars. 








BUY - SELL - 
TRADE 
WITH 

MR CLASSIFIED 


) For one year $3 
( ) Bill firm 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 








"When you need medical aid, call a doctor; when you need legal advice, obtain a 


lawyer; and when you need technical assistance in your business, call on a qualified 


professional consultant." 














ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Engineering Division 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 


VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


BUILDING ¢ HEAVY © HIGHWAY e UTILITIES 

















Design + Construction 
Modernization 


Fx Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 














PALMER & BAKER ENGINEERS, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys—Reports—Design—Supervision—C | 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways—Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





J. R. PREVETTE AND 
ASSOCIATES 
Commercial Negotiators 
“Specialists in Negotiating 
Business Deais’’ 

All Negotiations Confidential. Private 
Surveys, Analyses and Investigations 
conducted. 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC. 


Chemists 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


SINCE (88! 


Inspection Engineers and 


823 Professional Bullding 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 














DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
TRANSPORTATION, PUBLIC TRANSIT AND TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 

Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 
Power Plants Municipal Works 
150 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 

79 McALLISTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


























Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Economic Surveys and Reports 
Engineering Investigations 
and Reports 
Design and Supervision 
of Construction 


ne 8 


Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engineers 
Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, 
Airports, Subways, Harbor 
Works, Dams, Canals, Traffic, 
Parking and Transportation 
Reports, Power, Industrial 
Buildings, Housing, Sewerage 
and Water Supply. 


Port and Harbor Facilities 
Highways, Expressways 
and Bridges 
Power and Industrial Plants 
Airport Facilities 
. = . . 

1915 Tulane Avenue 
New Orleans, La. 


27 William St. 


New York 5, N. Y. 51 Broadway New York 6, N. Y 








LOCKWOOD GREENE ENGINEERS, INC. 


ARCHITECTS ® ENGINEERS 
INDUSTRIAL © COMMERCIAL @ INSTITUTIONAL 


New York @ SPARTANBURG, S. C. e 
Montgomery Building 


Boston 








REYNOLDS ASSOCIATES 


Gustave M. Goldsmith Engineers and Ci 


Consulting Engineer 





INDUSTRIAL AIR CONDITIONING 
PLANT MODERNIZATION 
HEAT & POWER PLANTS 

MATERIAL HANDLING 


General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Survey nniueieiiiainies 
DESIGN—PLANS—EVALUATIONS 
1734 Bella Vista 


CINCINNATI 37. OHIO Birmingham, Alabama 


Box 1457 
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Air Compressor Rental Co. 
Direct 

American Creosote Works, Inc. 
Direct 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 
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Atlantic Steel Co. 
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Sand Springs Home Industrial Dept. 


Agency—Gibbons Adv. Agency 


Southern Airways .. 
Agency—Day, Harris 
Weinstein, Inc. 
Southern Co. 
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Southern Lightweight Aggregate 
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Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, 


U. S. Steel Corp. 
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| on 
Union Trust Co. of Maryland 
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Colonel 
M. R. 


Says 


BIG TOWN 


It was out in the wide open spaces of 
Texas, and the young touring couple from 
the East had driven for miles without seeing 
signs of habitation. After deciding it 
time to look for a place to stay overnight, 
they consulted their road map and found that 
the nearest town listed was a place called 
Smithville. 

After driving for several more miles with- 
out seeing signs of any place called Smith- 
ville, they finally came to a small building 
with a single gasoline pump in front. An old 
man was lounging against the pump. 

“Is this Smithville?” one of them 
him. 

“Nope, this is Brownsville.” the 
replied. 

“What happened to Smithville?” 

“Oh, him!” the old man said, “He 


was 


asked 


Texan 


moved.” 
REPENTANCE 


After a long life spent in various indul- 
gences generally regarded as sinful. a native 
of rural North Carolina was finally confined 
to his bed with a serious illness. 

The physician, feeling not hopeful afte: 
examining the old man, suggested that per- 
haps he should call in a minister or a priest. 

Having never, in his pursuit of fun, gone 
to church or concerned himself with religious 
matters, the North Carolinian thoughtfully 
considered the doctor's advice for some time. 

Finally, he asked: “Doc, what do you think 
of this here death-bed repentance?” 

“T don’t know,” the doctor said cautiously, 
“but maybe it would be better than nothing.” 

ell,” replied the old man, “If I ain't 
feeling better by tomorrow I might try it.” 


MARRIAGE 


The, Colonel was told the other day that it 
takes two to make a marriage: A girl and her 
anxious mother. The same source remarked 
that clothes don’t make the woman but they 
frequently show how she is made. 


COFFEE BREAK 


A file clerk in a Memphis office, encounter- 
ing his boss while rushing in tardily to work, 
said breathlessly: “I’m not really late, sir, 
I just took my coffee break before I came in.” 


RECKLESS 

One who passes you on the highway in 
spite of all you may do may be defined as a 
reckless driver. 
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The South builds better with Stee 








World’s Biggest “Crowd.” On power shovels, a “crowd” is the 
arm which moves the dipper-stick forward and back. The one 
shown above is on the biggest power shovel in the world. It is made 
from USS “T-1” Steel, the remarkable new constructional alloy 
developed by United States Steel. An exceptionally strong and 
tough steel, USS ““T-1” is also noted for its welding characteristics. 
“USS” and “T-1” are registered trademarks. 


The Finest Priating Is Done on Clay. 'So keep printing inks High Line at Low Cost. These transmission towers 
from being absorbed into the paper fibres, Ligh-gloss or enamel- are 198 feet high to provide 100 feet of clearance for 
coated papers are covered with a thin coating of smooth, hard, ships underneath them in Old Tampa Bay, Florida. 
lustrous clay. That clay is mixed in stainless steel tanks like this By using a special USS MAN-TEN High Strength 
one. Stainless steel tanks are used because nothing else can with- Steel, 614 tons were trimmed off the weight of each 
stand the grinding action of the clay and at the same time keep it tower. The savings on four towers amounted to $7,200 
pure and white. The tank above has lasted seven times as long as . . . far more than the slight extra cost of the high 
the previous non-stainless tank. strength steel. Another job well done with steel! 


USS STEEL PRODUCTS MADE OR DISTRIBUTED BY T.C.!. INCLUDE: 


Rolled, forged and drawn steel @ Steel sheet piling and H-bearing piles, @ Rails, track accessories, wheels, axles, Tiger Brand electrical wire and cable. 
products. bridge flooring. forgings. 


5 er \ i ra ‘Oa arene High Tensile wire and High Strength 
strip, floor plate, and cotton ties. Electric welded reinforcing fabric. pen ie aaa barbed wire, ya —_ mat et gg and USS 
Tin mill products. Black, galvanized and special finish . , rasion-Kesisting Steels. 

USS Stainless Steel. sheets. @ Tiger Brand wire rope and strand. @ Ground Open Hearth Basic Slag. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 


DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: CHARLOTTE * FAIRFIELD * HOUSTON * JACKSONVILLE * MEMPHIS * NEW ORLEANS * TULSA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Warehouse Address: 2316 First Avenue South, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Rolling Steel Doors 


as 


if 
ri 


Manually, Mechanica! 


y or Elec trically Operate d 
Here is another multiple door installation where only rolling steel doors 
could meet the operating and security requirements . . . because, the 
six doors illustrated below are installed in openings at the ends of six 
production lines where‘operating spacé and positive protection against 
intrusion were primary considerations. Sixteen other Mahon Rolling Steel 
Doors are installed in this new, modern boat-building plant. No other 
type of door can match the space saving compactness and the operating 
convenience of a good, quick-opening, quick-closing, power operated 
rolling steel door... the vertical roll-up action is fast, requires no usable 
space either inside or outside the opening—no overhead tracks or 
other obstructions to restrict headroom and interfere with crane handling 
adjacent to the door opening. And no other type of door can give you 
the positive security, firesafety and permanence which is an inherent 
advantage in Rolling Steel Doors . . . all-metal construction reduces 

MAHON maintenance to a negligible factor, and assure a lifetime of con- 

"Sideaeee tinuous trouble-free service. When you buy a rolling steel door, it 
will pay you to check specifications carefully . . . you'll find that 
Mahon Rolling Steel Doors are built better to give you better service 
over a longer period of time—for instance, the galvanized steel in 
Mahon curtain slats is BONDERIZED and DIP-COATED with synthetic 
enamel which is baked on at 350° F. prior to roll-forming. This is just 
one of the extra-value features of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors . . . com- 
parison will disclose many others that add up to a much better invest- 
ment. See Sweet's Files for information, or write for Catalogue G-58. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY «¢ Detroit 34, Michigan 


Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York and Chicago ¢ Representatives in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel Fire 
Doors and Fire Shutters; Underwriters’ Rated Fire Walls; Insulated Metal Curtain Walls; Electrified 
M-Floors; Acoustical and Troffer Forms; and Steel Roof Decks and Long Span M-Decks. 
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ROLLING STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS AND ‘GRILLES! TO EVERY 


Six of Twenty-Two Mahon Rolling Steel Doors installed 
in a new plant for the Roamer Steel Boat Division of 
Chris-Craft Corporation, Holland, Michigan. 
Owen-Ames-Kimball Company, General Contractors. 





